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Rhymed Reviews 
Zone Policeman 88 


(By Harry A. Franck. The Century Co.) 
HEN Homer twanged his bloomin’ 
lyre 
He never sang such fruitless jiggings 
As those of Harry Franck, Esquire, 
Across our Panamanian diggings. 


While doubtless an efficient sleuth, 
And not afflicted with strabismus, 
He didn’t cut, to tell the truth, 
A mighty swath along the Isthmus. 


The motley culprits—Spaniard, Greek 
And Portuguese—in vain he sought 
them. 
The Fighting Blacks of Martinique 
He tracked and trailed, but never 
caught them. 


Did someone rob a worker’s bank 
Of sundry dollars uninvested, 
Twas, “Call Policeman Harry 
Franck! ”— 
And no one ever got arrested. 


I do not pen these words to throw 
A cloud upon the writer’s glory. 

But just to let the reader know 
That this is no detective story. 


But one that tells in lively style 
About the people, things and no- 
tions 
Encountered by the author while 
Policing ’twixt the sundered oceans. 











Club a 


"THERE'S many a man who 

has built a rare reputation 
as a mixologist who lets us do 
his mixing for him and keeps 
his sideboard stocked with 
Club Cocktails. 


Made from better materials than a 
bar cocktail is apt to be. 


Mixed to measure;—not 
to guess work—as a bar 
cocktail always is. 


Softened by aging before 
bottling—as no bar cock- 
tail can be. 
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Caruso 


as Rhadames 


in Aida 


{VICTROLA @ RECORD 


SS” 


Victor Record 
of ‘‘Celeste Aida’ 
sung by Caruso 


Both are Caruso 


The Victor Record of Caruso’s voice is 
just as truly Caruso as Caruso himself. 

It actually zs Caruso—his own mag- 
nificent voice, with all the wonderful 
power and beauty of tone that make him 
the greatest of all tenors: 

Every one of the hundred and three 
Caruso records brings you not only his 
art, but his personality. When you hear 
Caruso on the Victrola in your own home, 
you hear him just as truly as if you were 
listening to him in the Metropolitan 
Opera House. 


Qo 


The proof ,is in the hearing. 
Any Victor dealer in any city in 
the world will gladly play for you 
Victor Records by Caruso or any 
other of the world’s greatest 
artists. 
Various styles of Victors and Victrolas $10 to $s00. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A, 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month. 














Still, tales of crime without regret 
We miss, because, to recompense 
us, . 
Our hero pictures those he met 
When helping take the zonal census. 


He likewise ventures to portray 
In terms not wholly eulogistic, 
The Government’s paternal sway, 
Described by him as socialistic. 


For while prodigious frauds and steals 
Thrive not with Governmental back- 
ing, 
He growls that socialistic meals 
In due variety are lacking. 


Which comment urges one to state 
The deep conviction, full and formal, 
That Zone Policeman 88, 
If not a sage, is fairly normal. 
Arthur Guiterman, 
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Will She Succeed ? 


Next week’s Lire will decide this great 
question. In it, for the first time in 
Lirt’s absorbingly interesting career, the 
Woman Suffrage question will be con- 
sidered intelligently, and all the argu- 
ments in favor of Woman Suffrage will 
sit in reserved seats. 

Remember there is no string tied to 
thisnext number. Itisa fair and square 
number of Lirz, in which Woman Suf- 
fragists reign supreme. After that we shall 
go back to the hope'essly irresponsible 
condition about Woman Suffrage that 
we always have been in. 


Unimportant! 


We have had to give up jor the time being all thoughts 
of issuing that Humorous Number. We are prepared to go to 
almost any extreme when it comes to instituting a reform, or 
setting anybody else right, but we haven't got courage enough 
to get out a Humorous Number. Neither have we got the ma- 
terial. 

But what we intend to do is to issue a Near-Humorous 
Number. It is the best we can do. This Near-Humorous 
Number will almost be funny. Be prepared for it. 


The Pro-Suffrage 
Number of 


Life 


Next Week 


We Are Still Firm 


Extreme pressure is being brought to bear 
upon us from our Business Department to 
reinstate the coupon which has appeared in 
this corner for so many years. 

The Business Department says that a 
great many people fill out this coupon and 
return it with good money to this office, 
for the purpose of becoming regular sub- 
scribers (just as if they couldn’t become so 
in any other way), but we are going to stick 
it out—no coupon for us. Besides, speaking 
privately, haven’t we got subscribers 
enough? We don’t want the American peo- 
ple to become too intelligent all at once. 


ONE YEAR $5.00. (CANADIAN $5.52, FOREIGN $6.04) 


—_— 
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apa =T-head motor 4* 5%. 
CA 40-65 H. P. 
All moving parts en- 
closed. 
Electric starter and 
horn. 
Left drive, center con- 
trol. 
Bosch Magneto. 
132-inch wheel base. 


The Ruler of a Kingdom 


The man who sits at the steering wheel of his new Chalmers “Six,” rules an empire. 


Here within reach of his arm is a little world all his own. 


Power, speed, endurance— 


the forces that make for change and enjoyment—are under the sway of his scepter. 


Let’s Take a Day Off 


Don’t you feel like cutting 
the traces and getting away to 
the hills? Let’s strike out— 
what do you say? 

Push the switch of the elec- 
tric starter. There—the en- 
gine is running with scarcely 
asound. It’s the silent Entz 
ee best yet—it never 
ails, 


Floating Away Like a Swan 


Close your eyes now as we let in the 
clutch and see if you can tell when we 
start. This new clutch is a wonder. The 
steel discs, with their many fingers of cork, 
grip so firmly, yet so gently, that we move 
away with the silent grace of the swan. 

Notice how flexible the power—mount- 
ing quickly to 20, 30, 40 miles an hour. 
Now we throttle it down to a crawl, with- 
out shifting gears. 

This wondrous flexibility is in the 
motor itself. There’s no need to resort. to 
cumbersome double gearing. 


An Immense Saving for You 


The valves in this motor are made of 
Tungsten steel so hard you can cut glass 
with it. The terrific heat of the cylinders 
never injures them. 

So they never leak nor waste power. 
They rarely need regrinding. They put 
this car way ahead of others still using 
nickel steel valves, which begin to wear 
out from the first day of use. 


Easy Chair Comfort 


Have you noticed that you don’t feel the 
vibration you do in most cars? The six 
cylinders of this Master Motor give an 
unbroken stream of power, there is no in- 
terruption in the push of the pistons. So 
there’s a smoothness impossible in any 
“four” ; a lack of vibration that adds years 
to the life of the car. 

The new “Six” costs but little more 
than a “four” at the start and a lot less 
in the end. 


A Little Friend in Need 


Try to stall this motor once. Throttle 
it down to a snail’s pace—run it into that 
deep sand ahead. 

It’s no use—this motor is unstallable. 


Even should the gas be cut off accidentally, 
the electric starter—always on duty— 
keeps the motor running. It can never 
“go dead” in a crowd or on a crossing. 


Beauty That Has Utility 


Don’t shrink as we run through this 
stretch of mud. Those graceful oval 
fenders sit so close not a drop of mud 
can reach you. The extra wide doors fit 
like a watch case. The long under-slung 
springs cushion the bumps of the roughest 
road. 

Left hand drive and center control leave 
room to enter on either side. 


Put This Car to the Test 


Let our dealer take you out on our 
Standard Test Ride. It imposes no obli- 
gation. It’s a part of our regular sales 
plan. It is our way of proving to you that 
this car will do things that no other car 
will do. 

But first write for our literature. Get 
all the facts. 
Roadster . . . $2175 Six Passenger . $2275 
Four Passenger 2175 Coupé ... . 2850 


Five Passenger. 2175 Limousine. . . 3600 
All bodies interchangeable. Wire Wheels $80 extra (five) 


Chalmers Motor Company. Detroit 








For its absolute correctness of con- 
struction, for the perfect control 
and noiselessness of its power, for 
its inspiring dignity of appearance, 
and for the studied attention to 
every smallest detail that provides 
complete comfort and relaxation, 
the White Berline stands un- 
equalled. 


THE WHITE G COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 
















































































Venus persuades Apollo to abandon his 
sun chariot for the White Berline. 

















Life’s Dictionary of Musical Terms 


RIA: A title given to a part of an opera to indicate 
that the singer expects the action to be interrupted 
by applause at the conclusion. 

Bravo: The pass-word of the professional claqueur. 

Bravura: The pyrotechnic style of those virtuosos who 
habitually exceed the speed limit. 

Cadenza: A capsule of compressed technique inserted by 
a soloist whenever the composer’s music becomes danger- 
ously easy or intelligible. 

Conductor: An automaton which, if properly wound 
up, keeps time to the playing of an orchestra. 

Enéore: A French abbreviation of the Yiddish phrase, 
“Once more yet again already,” much used by patrons 
of music who insist on getting their money’s worth. 

Opera; An expensive form of entertainment provided 
as a background to a lavish social display. 

Oratorio: An old-fashioned relic of the days when the 
Bible was taken seriously and music was innocently be- 
lieved to be a combination of melody, harmony and 
rhythm. 

Motif: The tag with which Wagner labels his musical 
ideas. By learning the names of the motifs one can talk 
intelligently about any of the operas. 

Recitative: A barking utterance of unintelligible words, 
used by operatic composers to save the trouble of writing 
real melodies. 


An Obviously Good Suggestion 


“| SEE here in this paper that there is a project on foot,” 
said Bingleton, “to turn the Gulf Stream aside in 
such a way as to turn Greenland into a veritable garden 
spot.” 
“Oh, what’s the use of that?” said Carraway. “How 
much better it would be if they’d only turn it down Four- 
teenth Street and wash Tammany clean!” 
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Life’s Fresh Air Fund 


Inclusive of 1912, Lire’s FresH Arr Funp 
has been in operation twenty-six years. In 
that time it has expended $139,304.44 and 
has given a fortnight in the country to 
34,748 poor city children. 

The Fund is supported entirely by bequests 
and voluntary contributions, which are ac- 
knowledged in this column. 


Previously acknowledged 

“ Kitty ” 

Maj. C. J. Manley 

In memory of E. E. B 

Contributed at the Sunday services 
held by the Rev. Dr. Charles 
Clausen at Canandaigua Lake dur- 
ing the summer of 1913 


$6,679.73 


$6,732.53 


A New 
Use For Children 


HE firm of Schieffelin & Co., of 
New York, is one of the oldest 
purveyors of vaccine virus in the 
country. In a recent letter, recalling 
that the annual vaccination harvest had 
arrived, this firm announces that 
“every lot of vaccine virus prepared 
by the Lederle Antitoxin Laboratories 
is physiologically tested on children, 
thus insuring an active and potent 
product”. The italics belong to 
Schieffelin & Co. 

Some shallow people, indeed, might 
immediately begin wondering whose 
children these are, and how Messrs. 
Schieffelin & Co. secure them, and 
whether they or their parents know 
they are being used for testing pur- 
poses. But that’s not really the point. 
Who the children are and how they 
are secured may be of academic or 
sentimental, but not of scientific im- 
portance. The important thing is that 
we can’t be too careful in preparing 
virus. There are many steps in its 
preparation, and a slight mistake of 
a careless workman may quickly con- 
vert an active and potent product into 
inactivity and impotency. The only 
way this can be discovered is by test- 
ing on children. If the test-children 
thereupon sicken and die of tetanus or 
tuberculosis or blood-poisoning or 
something else, then that particular lot 
has to be thrown away, or perhaps 
sold abroad, but if the test-children 
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A CHAIR 
DESIGNED FOR SPINSTERS 


do not die and do not contract small- 
pox for seven years after being vac- 
cinated, then everything is all right. 

It is to be hoped that other firms 
will copy these careful methods. As 
a great many different lots are pre- 
pared each year. and as each child can 
be used only once in testing, general 
adoption of the correct method would 


create an enormous demand for chil- 
dren in this new field of usefulness. 
This, of course, is an obstacle, but not 
an insurmountable one, and, in order 
to help along, we hereby agree to run 
a free advertisement for any pharma- 
ceutical chemist who may find it hard 
to get a continuous supply of healthy 
children for testing purposes. 
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On Life’s Wire 


“ JELLO, is 


* that you 
Lire?” 


oon. 
. “This is 
>) ‘New York 
anw speaking.” 

“New York City or New York 
State?” 

“New York State.” 

“Oh, hello. Glad to hear your voice. 
How are all your governors to-day?” 

“ Now, Lire, stop your burlesquing. 
I want to talk seriously to you for a 
few minutes about—well, to be quite 
frank, about myself.” 

“Go right ahead, fair common- 
wealth. What’s on your mind?” 

“Just this, Lire: J rather gather 
that I am getting an unenviable reputa- 
tion in various quarters.” 

“ There has been a good deal of talk, 
that’s true.” 

“Very well.: I want to protest with 
all the vigor and indignation that.is in 
me. I am not the worst state in the 
Union by a long shot.” 

“Mighty glad to hear that. And 
it came in the very nick of time, too, 
for we were just squaring away on 
our new chef d’oeuvre in twenty 
volumes, to be entitled, ‘The Decline 
and Fall of the Empire State’.” 

“ Don’t do it, Lire, don’t do it. 


My 
enemies are trying to give me a bad 


name, that’s all. Take that mess up at 
Albany, for instance. Superficially it 
looks pretty bad, but it is really noth- 
ing more than a gubernatorial anti- 


Velimax which might happen to most 


“any state.” 

“Tt might, indeed.” 

“And, then, my prisons have been 
coming in for criticism, to say nothing 
of that nasty little Thaw matter. Be- 
lieve me, Lire, there are penitentiaries 
as bad as Sing Sing in every state in 
the Union.” 

“Are you real sure of that? Sing 
Sing ‘has depths to which it would be 
almost impossible for any other peni- 
tentiary to sink.” 

“There may be exceptions, but I’m 
sure that penological matters in the 
entire country are in a most barbarous 
condition. Then, you know, I’ve been 
blamed for Tammany. That, of course, 
is an old story.” 

“And a very tragic one.” 

“ Admitted, Lire, but can you name a 
single state that hasn’t exactly the 
same kind of political machine? If 
Tammany is the worst, it is only be- 
cause it is the biggest.” 

“ How about those police scandals in 
New York City?” 

“Oh, Lire, it isn’t fair to charge 
those up against me. They pertained 
more to the municipality. So far as 
that goes, New York City ts a pretty 
onerous burden for any state, no mat- 
ter how imperial, to carry. 

“True enough, but then we all have 
responsibilities which we can not 
shirk.” 

“And then there were those child 
labor scandals in the canning industries. 
Tommyrot! What about Alabama and 
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ANOTHER PILLAR OF SOCIETY 


several others of those southern states? 
With me, child labor is only incidental 
at most; it is their whole existence.” 

“You are certainly very glib with 
exculpatory comparisons, New York, 
but remember that comparisons at best 
are odious. Every state must stand or 
fall by its own record. We fear you 
will have to be born again.” 

“Tt may be, Lire. Jt may be. Can 
you recommend me to a real good po- 
litical evangelist?” 

“Don’t think of any at present, New 
York, but if we hear of one we'll let 
you know.” 

“Thanks awfully, Lire. Good-bye.” 

“ Good-bye.” 
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THE THREE WISE MEN 


In Defense of the Trusts 


UPPOSE you were 
a trust, or, bet- 
ter, suppose you were 
the ganglionic center 
of a trust. 
Suppose you 
had carefully 
built up an or- 
ganization to get 
the highest pos- 
sible price from 
the greatest pos- 
sible number of consumers for 
the least possible service. 
Suppose you had done this 
with the best of ethical as well as 
material intentions, having convinced 
yourself and your minister and 
many of your neighbors that this 
method of procedure was the only 
true path to respectability and honor, 
and that the men who were not suc- 
cessful at gouging their fellow crea- 


tures were not worthy of niches in the 
hall of fame, honorary degrees from 
‘universities, laudatory write-ups in the 
newspapers or tall, stately tombstones. 

Then suppose you should discover 
that nobody agreed with you any more; 
that there was almost a unanimous 
feeling that the only kind of trust to 
be trusted was a regulated trust; and 
that a trust magnate in every case was 
to be considered guilty until he had 
proved himself innocent. Wouldn’t 
you be indignant? Wouldn’t you think 
it was a hard-hearted world? Wouldn’t 
you strenuously oppose trust regula- 
tion on the ground that it was a dan- 
gerous interference with individual 
initiative, or that it was an undue con- 
cession to paternalism, or that it was 
unconstitutional, or on any other 
ground that might seem to you likely 
to have a deterrent effect upon your 
misguided critics? 
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shiny of the lark in the morning 
sky 


Breath of breeze in the tree, 
A faint, sweet music arising high, 
So is thy voice, to me. 


The melody of the waves, that flow 
Up on the shining beach, 
The wail of the saddest winds that 
blow 
Lies in thy mystic speech. 


The cry of the storm, the ceaseless 
call 
Of silver-dropping rain, 
The sound of an organ over all 
Singing release from pain. 


Anguish that speaks with a sobbing 
_ breath, 
Youth that would fain rejoice; 
Passion and pity, all life and death 
Lie in your wondrous voice! 
Leolyn Louise Everett. 





To Editor “ Life” whose Awful Num- 


ber knows how to go too far 
without arriving there, 
EAREST SIR:— 
D My Aunt Taki Kati, spin- 


sterial suffragette from Kobe, 
Japan, arrived here of recently and 
say she should like see all the customs 
of America. 

“What you wish see firstly?” I re- 
quire for guide-bookish expression. 

“Theater,” she say so. 

“Had we not better begin with some 
other slum first?” I ask out. “There 
are some delicious gunmen in jail this 
week; Tammany Hall are still open 
to tourists and I could show you some 
splandid opium smokeries in China- 
town, price 25c.” 

“Why should I not see theater 
first?” she require with Pankhurst eye- 
brows. 

“Because so,” I report. “To enjoy 
theater you should a proach it grad- 
ually like any other bad habit. It are 
better to work up from mild to more 
strong. Otherwisely you might become 
ill without feeling intoxicated. For- 
eigners intending to see American 
theaters should first take lessons in 
blonde-slavery, debutchery, gunmanli- 
ness and o. u. kiddery. Then they can 
see dramatic arts without blushing too 
much.” 

“ My stumach has been strengthened 
by hunger strikes,” say that suffraging 
Japanese. “Therefore I can stand 
considerable endurance.” 

“What variety play you wish ob- 
serve?” I say it. 

“Some simple domesticated drama,” 
she indicate. So we went forthly for 
see what was. 

Mr Editor, when we _ approach 
Broadway that street seem about like 
usual. Breathing get more difficulty 


there all time, because so many new 
theaters arise there each night, making 
fresh air umpossible. 

“TI smell the odor of some smell,” 
narrate my dear Aunt with chokes. 


oo ss 


Letters of a Japanese School-boy 


The ‘Drama of Sex 


“There is several new Viennese 
plots in town,” I say so. 

While we walked we could see fol- 
lowing flashing signs winking with 
wicked electricity: 


Countess NyMPHIA 
By SwINEBURG 
OpeNLy Vicious!! 


Next sign report: 


Tue GIRL AND THE LIBERTINE 
A Horriste Hir!! 


Next theatre divulge: 
SLIGHTLY SOILED 
THE Drama oF DisEAseE!! 


Nearby electricity say: 
THE Wuite Stave’s FRovic 
MoperN MusicAL CoMEDY 
100 SHOCKING Soncs!! 


My Aunt Taki Kati wish see this 
opera, because she admire Gilbert & 
Sullivan for their tunes. So we go 
Box Office and ask buy sitdown inside. 

“We do not sell tickets,” he reply 
peevly. “ Ain’t you got sifficient brains 
in your mind to go to speculator when 
buying tickets?” 

We find Hon. Speculator by sidewalk 
looking quite commercial. 

“ to$ each,” he report with tickets. 

“Why should your price be so im- 
modest?” I snagger. 

“This are an immodest play,” he 
snudge. “ Also we must charge extra 
for this performance, because the 
author will be arrested after Act II.” 

I knew we could see just as much 
wickedness for less cash money, so 
we «alk onwards. On side-up street 
we see sign which say: 


Tue Limit! 
ABUNDANTLY Worst!! 


At this play we obtain sitting-room 
price 3$ each, which were deliciously 
cheap for so much sin. When we got 
inside there I obtain program, which 
was useless for my Aunt Taki, who do 
not understand American language, but 













can blush plenty in Japanese. Follow- 


ing words was on program: 


Evil Characters Represented 
J. W. Wineblower... Vice-President 
of Vice Trust 
Mrs Lillian Loreiei....A temptation. 
WOE. cgucesieenee A poor shop girl. 


There was many others on that pro- 
gram which I did not have time to see 
because Hon. Curtain go uply amidst 
Rector music. The scenery was red 
like it was blushing for itself. And 
there sat Hon. Mrs Lorelei removing 
shoes while smoking opium. Pretty 
soonly one of her husbands encroach 
in and complain that Hon. Janitor has 
been putting too much water in his 
morphine this week. Knock-knock by 
door. Hon. Police arrive in and accept 
bribery. Amidst considerable talk 
about purity Hon. Miss Venus arrive 
in and say she cannot obtain sifficient 
vice for 4$ weekly in department store 
where she work. Therefore she have 
come. I shall tell you the rest when 
I can whisper . 

Mr. Editor, when Act I were fin- 
ished up my Aunt Taki Kati smell a 
bottle of Japanese salts for take the 
taste out of her nose. She say that if 
America was like this Japan must 
annex it before it decayed. She say 
her oldmaidenhood were insulted by 
that sight and she was sure she must 
die dead from shocks. 

“Maybe we better go outside for 
ventilated air,” I snuggest. 

“Ah no!” she otter. “Let me faint 
where I am. If I went out I might 
lose my seat.” ‘ 

But I feel otherwisely. I would 
rather drink my beer in some saloon 
where thoughts are more pure. So I 
clope outside, leaving Hon. Aunt to 
shock by herself. There was so many 
Presbyterian clergymans coming in- 
ward that I was nearly scrunshed in 
going outward. Yet I manage to get 
to lobbed door outside. 

By Boxed Office I notice Hon. Moses 














“ OUR MARVELOUS TAMMANY WILL ONCE MORE DEMONSTRATE THE ART OF ESCAPING 
FROM HIS SHACKLES IN VIEW OF ALL” 


Feldspar, the management, talking to 
Chief of Police and other press agents. 

“You are less ashamed than for- 
merly,” I narrate hashly. 

“Why should I feel ashamed of em- 
ploying Truth among my actresses?” 
he snagger. 

“T never saw Truth behave so care- 
less!” I dib. 

“ She are most truthful when naked,” 
he exclam. 

“She are,” I renig for.scorns. “ But 
when Hon. Stage Manager dress her 
in X ray skirt she appear entirely dis- 
honest. 

Hoping you are the same 

Yours truly, 
HasuHIMurA Toco. 
(Per Wallace Irwin.) 


Too Democratic 

ENATOR THOMAS, of Colorado, 
has made an interesting proposal 
regarding the currency. It-is to re- 
fund the entire public debt with ten- 
year two per cent. bonds, which may 
be converted on demand into currency. 
Interesting, but too democratic for the 
experts. Elastic, yes, but entirely too 
elastic. Government bonds may now 
be converted into currency on demand, 
but only the national bankers have the 
“open sesame”, and, too, they have 
this monopoly on a most ingenious 
basis which aliows them to convert 
their bonds while still drawing interest. 
We can’t, therefore, consider such a 
revolutionary notion at this time. It 

would ruffle too many silk hats. 
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The Choosing of the Laureate 


HO’LL be the next Laureate? 
“I,” said Rudyard K. 
“Twill pay, pay, pay! 
To make me next Laureate.” 


Who'll make a great noise? 
“i, wea A. Hh. 
Again and again, 

“T’ll make a great Noyes.” 


Who'll write good odes? 
“T,” said Mrs. Meynell, 
“My facile pen’ll 

Write very good odes.” 


Who'll write smooth verse? 
“T,” said Phillips (Stephen), 
“ My metre is even, 

I'll write smooth verse.” 


Who'll write strong verse? 
“I,” said T. H—. 
My Hardy Muse, 

I'll write strong verse.” 


“ Choose 


Who'll write at great length? 
Cried J. Masefield, “ Done! 
Reader, count in as one 
Of your Everlasting Mercies 
My Everlasting Verses: 

T'll write at great length.” 


Who’s last on the list? 
“T,” said A. Dobson, 
“Though not Choice of Hobson, 
I’m last on the list.” 


(And ever since the new Laureate has 


been appointed) 


Many bards have an air 
Of sighing, “It’s too late, 
But should have chosen 
For Poet Laureate!” 
Sarah Redington. 


ME 


you 


Free and Equal 


“TO you truly and honestly believe 

that all men are born free and 
equal?” asked Jimpson, of the genial 
philosopher. 

“T sure do,” replied the G. P. “ Free 
of all responsibility, and equal to 
not less than 
day.” 


three square meals a 
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Life’s Noise Department 


BEDIENT to a popular—we may 

say clamorous—demand on the 

part of the American people, we have 

opened up a Noise Department, and 

noise of every description will be 

furnished at any hour of the day and 
night. 

Our band can make more noise in a 
minute and can be heard farther than 
any other brass band in town. It con- 
tains, among other instruments, a real 
boiler, a set of steel rails, and a ten 
by ten sheet-iron vibrator; also steam 


calliope with fog horn extension, copied 
after the original in the Eddystone 
lighthouse. It is known as Life’s Band 
Number One. Only the strongest men 
are employed in it. It is especially suit- 
able for restaurants and roof gardens. 
Our Family Orchestra, Number Two, 
will raise any ordinary roof. If you 
are giving a dinner party and want to 
make sure of not hearing any of the 
conversation, this orchestra will fill 
a long-felt vacuum. 

We also employ a staff of conversa- 


UA 


“Our Family Orchestra, Number Two” 





Any Publisher to any Automobilist 


The public no longer reads books; it is obsessed by the automobile 
craze.—A Distinguished Publisher in a Very Distinguished Magazine. 


O PUBLIC weaned from printed page 
We knew that you cared naught for Keats, 
That Coleridge only caused you rage, 
That William Wordsworth merely bleats. 
Ah, yes, we fear that Aristotle 
Inclined your hand toward the throttle. 


For you we have in turn eschewed 

Each thing that was too hard to read. 
And yet, O black ingratitude, 

You simply will not slacken speed! 
“Knowledge is power,” you learned at college, 
But forty horse-power’s hardly knowledge. 

x k ok Ok * 

Words, idle words! The motor’s throb 

Prevails above the bookman’s plea. 
Safe in his study from the mob, 

He seeks communion? No, not he. 
Books are his business. In his leisure— 
Honk, honk !—he finds that car a treasure. 

W. T. Larned. 


That Stevenson’s a little slow 
For those who read the daily press, 
That Thackeray’s thin, Dumas de trop, 
Yes, we were coming to confess. 
But, ah! that you should close your coffers 
To what our modern author offers. 





“SPre* 


tional experts who can out-talk any- 

thing in the country—except our band. 

In case you are tired of listening to 

your phonograph, or your piano attach- 

ment, or your next-door neighbor, or 

your wife, call us up and we will send 

you a human-conversational -eighty- 

tongue-power engine, good for any 

grade, with a vocabulary that would 

bring the blush of shame to the cheek 

of the Hon. W. J. Bryan. 
Or, if you just want plain noise, we 

have on hand a trained band of school- 

boys who will call on you at any hour 

and make you feel like a champion 

baseball game. 
Every description of noise furnished 

on application, from a girlish giggle 

to a trained thunderstorm. Why not 

add to the comforts of home? mane 
Yours for the noisiest noise, ae bs ; ’ 

a From a girlish giggle to a trained 
Lire’s Notse DEPARTMENT. thunderstorm ” 














i“ WELL, BILL MCGINTY, ALIAS TOM JUDD, ALIAS JAKE HANSEN, ALIAS SOL LEWIS, I'M GLAD YOU CALLED. 
. ” 
YOU CAN JUST SIGN ALL YOUR ALIASES TO THIS PETITION FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 
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WING to Mr. Martin’s absence 

in Europe, readers of Lire will 

be deprived of his editorials during 
the next few issues. 


Within His Rights ? 


HEN the curtain went down after 

the first act, a man in the sev- 

enth row took a package from under 

the seat, and, opening it up, disclosed 

a large beefsteak, a knife, a fork and a 

plate. He started to eat it in the cus- 

tomary manner when one of the ushers 

tapped him on the shoulder and said: 

“Pardon me, sir, but we don’t per- 
mit that here.” 

“Why not?” 

“Tt’s against the rules.” 

“Did anybody ever do it before? 
You'd better find out what the rules are.” 

The usher was nonplussed and went 
away to get the manager. 

“What do you mean, sir, by eating 
that beefsteak here? You will have 
to get out.” 

The man got up and proceeded to go 
out, doing up his beefsteak carefully. 

“Tt is all right, of course,” he said, 
“as long as you object, but——” 

He waved his arm around where 
numerous young ladies were gorging 
themselves on candy. 





THE UPLIFT 


“You don’t object to those people 
doing what they want. I don’t care for 
candy myself, and considering how 
rotten your play is, I thought my fa- 
vorite food might sustain me through 
the next few acts. Good afternoon.” 
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A PROBLEM PLAY 


The Point of View 


How many—when they hear that Fate 
Is heartless—quite believe the rumor, 

Since they can not appreciate 

its sense of humor! 


ae wee em 








Why Not? 


“If the present rate of growth should continue for a 
few centuries, there presently will be little room left on 
the planet.”—James Bryce, in his recent boob on South 
America. 


HE question. naturally resolves itse’’ into whether it is 

worth while to make any systematic, scientific effort 

to decrease the death rate. Are there too many people 

already, and will there not be a great many more than 
there should be? 

The worst of it all is, from the doctors’ standpoint, that 
the people who are increasing are these people who cannot 
pay over-much for operations, whereas those people who 
can afford to be operated upon are becoming less in num- 
ber. Is it not time, therefore, for the doctors to consider 
the problem seriously? 

Why work for humanity when the only return will be 
such an increase in humanity that there will be no profit 
in the performing of remarkable, interior, antiseptic ex- 
plorations? Would it not be wise for the doctors (so long 
as they are working for humanity) to operate upon all the 
poor people? The population can thus be kept within rea- 
sonable limits, and Mr. Bryce’s prognostications be unful- 
filled. 


Sok Foon 


To be Kept in All Newspaper Offices and Filled in as 
Occasion May Require 


yesterday Mr. and Mrs. ........+. and 

were run over by a railroad 

R. R. at the grade crossing on the 

road just below 

instantly killed, were badly crippled and their 


death is expected at any moment. 


injured, but may pull through. The chauffeur was 


Accounts of the accident differ widely. The railroad 
officials state that the auto was going at least 


miles an hour. wher. questioned said the auto 
was standing still. The grade crossing has long been 
known as one of the most dangerous in the state. The 
local authorities say they can do nothing about the matter. 

The coroner rendered a verdict: ‘“ Death—from causes 
unknown.” 




















THE SWEETEST FLOWER THAT GROWS 


The Theatregoer’s Soliloquy 


O pay or not to pay; that is the question: 
Whether ’tis nobler in a man to give a speculator 
Three and a half or four dollars for the privilege of 
incurring mental indigestion 
By partaking of a dramatic peach, plucked before it is 
ripe— 
Or, to walk unostentatioesly up to the box-office 
Pay the regulation price and, going in, learn anew 
How contracted is the managerial estimate of his patrons’ 
mentality ? 


To disregard the speculator—to pass him by with a frigid 
frown 

As if he were a creditor—to ignore him; 

No more; and by so doing, to say we end 

The pernicious custom New Yorkers so tenaciously adhere 
to,—’tis a consummation 

Devoutly to be wished. To patronize the box-office ; 

To get seats; perhaps to get bad seats; ay, there’s the rub! 

For from that box-office what seats may come 


When we have shoved in our hard-earned coin, 

Must give us pause: there’s the consideration 

That makes the speculator a virtue; 

For who would bear the seat behind the post 

The position hard aport, or hard astarboard— 

The plush-covered relic of the Inquisition 

Astern of the matinee maiden with the picture hat— 

The waste of money—the shattered temper 

When he, himself, can avoid it all 

By purchasing tickets on the sidewalk? 

Who would thus misuse himself or his fair companion 

When it might all be so easily altered 

By patronizing the manager’s relation out in front? 

Thus the speculator doth make asses of us all 

And, thus the power of habit is fastened on us 

By our having too much money to spend; and our 
greatest 

Enterprise and ambition is smilingly to emulate the 
parvenu. 


Joseph Van Raalte. 
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“TO EKE OUT AN EXISTENCE” 
































ENSEMBLE NUMBER IN “THE MARRIAGE MARKET” 





Some Things for Intelligent Theatregoers 
““T-HE YOUNGER GENERATION” 


came to our stage at a most oppor- 
tune moment. There is something in the 
Good Book about there being more joy 
somewhere over one person of a certain 
kind than over ninety and nine others of 
a different stripe. In New York we have 
lately had ninety and nine, more or less, 
theatrical entertainments of mediocre 
quality in writing or acting, or both, including those that the 
police had to re-write, but mighty few that had any appeal 
to the intelligent and normal-minded theatregoer. So this little 
play of Mr. Stanley Houghton was more refreshing than it 
might have been in a season of better things. 

The butt of the satirical comedy in “ The Younger Genera- 
tion” is the highly respectable and over-religious middle- 
class British family. Although no particular sect is men- 
tioned, it is evident that the family are Non-Conformists of 
some kind, for no prudent English dramatist would hurl just 
this kind of fun at the churchgoing habits of members of 
the Established Church. Most of the patrons of the British 
theatre are found in the ranks of the latter institution and 
among the ungodly, but the Non-Conformists are foes of the 
theatre and of other worldly forms of amusements, so their 
feelings need not be considered. 


HE members of the younger generation rebel against the 
churchgoing and other religiously respectable restrictions 

on youthful freedom with results that furnish amusing epi- 
sodes, clever lines and a fair exposition of the way that 
youth, the world over, has started an insurrection against 





restraint. If in all families the elders were like those of 
the Kennion outfit here displayed, it will have to be ad- 
mitted that youth has something of grievance on its side. 

Part of the pleasure of the performance is the excellence of 
the acting by a company almost entirely English in its 
make-up. ‘ The Younger Generation” is rather a trifle as 
regards plot or weight, but it is thoroughly amusing in matter 
and method of performance. 


& eR a > ® 


7 is succeeded by one of the two dramatic trifles that Mr. 
J. M. Barrie has just sent to this country. This one is 

called “ Half an Hour”, and were it not for its illustrious 
author and some very delightful acting by Grace George as 
the heroine, it would not attract much notice. It is hard 
to understand how the author of “Peter Pan” and “ The 
Little Minister’? could have found inspiration for his pen 
in the incidents of the wife who deserts her husband but is 
driven back to him by the accidental killing of her lover 
before her desertion is discovered. It is an unpleasant 
theme and not handled with the greatest dramatic skill. 

The other Barrie piece is called “ The Will” and is part 
of the bill which brings Mr. John Drew back from the costume 
of Shakespeare to the dress of to-day. It gives him, in its 
three short acts, opportunity to depict a self-made English- 
man at three stages of his career. First he is the young 
bounder in trade, just beginning to become successful; then 
in middle-life, self-important through the money he has made. 
and finally, in his later years, embittered by the knowledge 
he has gained, that money may be a curse as well as a 
blessing. This is rather serious work for Mr. Drew, as 
serious as making his audiences take him seriously. He sinks 
his identity pretty completely in elaborate make-up, and in 
the last act, in spite of its brevity, which gives him little op- 
portunity for cumulative effect, is successful in moving his 
audience to an understanding of the unpleasant emotions that 
control him. It is not sympathy, for Mr. Barrie has man- 
aged in this playlet to include not one sympathetic character. 
It is also devoid of the Barrie humor unless the mysterious 
disease he invents may be a joke by way of inciting his 
audiences to guess what it is. 

Mr. Drew also revives Mr Haddon Chambers’s delightful 
comedy, “ The Tyranny of Tears”. The old piece stands the 
test of time far better than many seen in recent revivals; in 
fact, it is as enjoyable to-day as ever it was. Mr. Drew’s 


Parbury is still delightful, and his work 
is ably seconded by Laura Hope Crews 
as the tearful Mrs Parbury. 

The theatregoer may see these two bills 
at the Lyceum and the Empire with a 
strong likelihood of being amused 
and with the certainty of not being 
disgusted. 


. SEAS 


OR - several 

years “ Lon- 

don Follies” has 

held the record as 

a New York pro- 

duction with a run 

of one consecutive 

night. It has taken 

this season to ex- 

ceed that accom- 

plishment with 

“The Smouldering 

Flame” and “Shadowed”. The last 

was a negligible attempt at a crime play 

and the former an effort in the sex line, 

which was promptly suppressed, not by 

the police, as should have been the case, 

but by the Gerry Society through its 

control of two very clever child actors. 

There is no need of describing the play, 

which had some virtues but was unfit for 

public performance on account of its 
main incident and general theme. 
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. HE MARRIAGE MARKET” is by 
a Continental composer, lyrics by 
Englishmen, and an adapted book by an 
American _ girl. Mr. Donald Brian 
is the star, doubtless in deference to the 
dancing craze, in whose early develop- 
ment he figured as a pioneer. The rest 
of the cast is not notable, and it would 
take an expert tired business man to 
explain the merits of “The Marriage 
Market”. Metcalfe. 


“THE DOLL GIRL” IS “ NEARLY MARRIED” 


“Lt PE: 
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Astor.—* The Seven Keys to Baldpate.” 
A puzzling, farcical comedy not especially 
amusing in its entirety, but with some divert- 
ing moments. 


Belasco.—Mr. David Warfield in a revival 
of “ The Auctioneer”. Notice later. 


Booth.—* The Great Adventure”, by Mr. 
Arnold Bennett. Notice later. 


Casino.—“ Lieber Augustin”, with its name 
changed to “ Miss Caprice”. Conventional 
girl-and-music show with tuneful Viennese 
music. 


Century Opera House.—Repertory of 
operas, mostly in English and at popular 
prices. This week, Wagner’s “ Lohengrin”. 

‘he performances are of very good 
quality. 

Cohan’s.—* Potash and Perlmutter.” Laugh- 
able and very well acted stage version of the 
Montague Class stories of doings in the 
Jewish cloak-and-suit trade in New York. 


Comedy.—“ Her Own Money.” A divert- 
ing and well staged comedy, extremely light 
but pointing out the injustice done to some 
wives through their husbands’ methods in 
family finance. 


Cort.—“ Peg o’ My Heart.” Miss Laurette 
Taylor’s charming depiction of the Irish- 
American girl and her methods of dealing 
with members of the British aristocracy. 


Criterion.— Who’s Who?”. A _ sketchy 
farcical comedy of American life valuable 
mainly for the opportunities it gives for Mr. 
William Collier’s fun-making abilities. 


Eltinge.—“ Within the Law.” Most in- 
teresting melodrama of criminal life and de- 
partment store abuses. Excellently staged 
and acted. 


Empire.—Mr. John Drew in double bill, 
“The Will”, by Barrie, and revival of 
“The Tyranny of Tears”, by Chambers. 
See above. 

Forty-eighth Street.—‘* To-day”, by 
Messrs. Broadhurst and Schomer. Notice 
later. 

Gaiety.—“ Nearl Married.” Cheerful 
American farce, absurd but highly laughable 
and well staged. 


Garrick.—“*‘ Madam President”, with Fan- 
nie Ward. Risky French farce of the Palais 
Royal School. Very amusing but not in- 
tended for the very young or the very high- 
browed. 

Globe.—“ The Doll Girl”, with Hattie Wil- 
liams and Mr. Richard Carle. Girl-and-music 


The Composite Drama 


vicious 
THEATRE 


show of the kind we are accustomed to and 
of fairly amusing quality. 


_ Hippodrome.—* America.” A conglomera- 
tion of large and startling features inter- 
spersed with gorgeous stage pictures. 

Hudson.— The Fight.” Drama that gained 
notoriety by its boldness and which has 
since been expurgated into its present form 
under police supervision. 

Knickerbocker.— The Marriage Market”, 
with Mr. Donald Brian. See above. 


Lew Fields’s Music Hall.—* When Dreams 
Come True.” Girl-and-music show of the 
usual type with Viennese music and the 
dancing of Mr. Joseph Santley. 


Longacre.—“ Adele.” Dainty and_ well 
presented operetta with rather better music 
than usual and well presented. 


Lyceum.—Grace George in double bill with 
one-act piece by J. M. Barrie. See above. 

Lyric.— The Escape”, by Mr. Paul Arm- 
strong. Partly argument in eugenics and 
partly melodrama, of which the latter is by 
far the more interesting. 
Opera House.—Sothern and 
repertory of Shakespearean 


Manhattan 
Marlowe in 
plays. 

Maxine Elliott’s.—“ The Lure.” Disin- 
fected drama which originally claimed to 
have some kind of a white-slave moral. 
Park.— Evangeline.” Notice later. 


Playhouse.—“ The Family Cupboard.” 
Serious drama of alleged American life with 
humorous interludes which are considerably 
more appealing than the main theme. 

Princess.—New bill of five short 
Notice later. 

Republic.—* The Temperamental Journey.” 
A semi-comedy version of the story of the 
artist who is not so dead as he is reported 
to be and has the pleasure of witnessing his 
own funeral. Fairly amusing. 

Shubert.—Forbes-Robertson’s farewell rep- 
ertory. Notice later. 

Thirty-ninth Street.— Believe Me, Xan- 
tippe.” American farce on unusual and 
original lines. Well done and quite enter- 
taining. 

Wallack’s.—“‘ The Last Days of Pompeii” 
in moving pictures. Notice later. 

Winter Garden.—‘ The Passing Show of 
1913.” A new version of the girl and rag- 
time diversions which began its run in the 
summer. 


plays. 
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“ POTASH AND PERLMUTTER” FAN “ THE SMOULDERING FLAME ” 
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A Preface to Politics, by Walter Lippmann. A volume of 
essays which, if one drops them into one’s head like egg- 
shel's into a coffee pot, will clarify one’s thinking. 

Concert Pitch, by Frank Danby. A time-killing tale of a 
Temperament, two patient lovers, a tragic taking off and a 
happy ending. 

The Garden Without Walls, by Coningsby Dawson. The 
autobiography of a would-be adventurer who never knew his 
own mind. A first novel by a companionable writer with a 
pleasant personality. 

Hagar Revelly, by Daniel Carson Goodman. The log of 
a drifter. A Broadway version of the theme of “ The Song 
of Songs”. 

Harlette, by Marion Polk Angellotti. A colorful bit of 
historical romance with Robert le Diable for hero. 

The Immigrant; an Asset and a Liability, by Frederick J. 
Haskin. Information en brochette. Facts, figures, and a few 
fireworks assembled by an expert lightning compiler. 

The Inside of the Cup, by Winston Churchill. A story of 
contemporary church problems which the orthodox declare 
to be awful, but which the rest of us find interesting. 

John Barleycorn, by Jack London. See below. 

My Adventures With Your Money, by George Graham Rice. 
The spicy confessions of a would-be Napoleon of finance. 


Mized Grill, by W. Pett Ridge. Fifteen short stories of 
uae sorts. You'll be hard to please if you like none of 
them. 

Natural Money, by John Raymond Cummings. See below. 

The Open Window, by E. Temple Thurston. The year-book 
of a rural vicar, ornithologist and sentimentalist. 

A Prisoner in Fairyland, by Algernon Blackwood. A grown- 
up visit to a land of youthful make-believe. A story that is 
very hard on rheumatic imaginations. 

The Psychology of Laughter, by Boris Sidis. A few illu- 
een psychological suggestions and a great many bad 
jokes. 

Strange Stories from the Lodge of Leisures, translated 
from the Chinese by George Soulié. Ghost stories and other 
oddments that let us peek in the back door of Chinese 
thought. 

Sylvia, by Upton Sinclair. A story of “the secret plague ”. 
A sensational volume reminiscent of several recent successes. 

Village Life in America, by Caroline Cowles Richards. The 
diary of a school girl, kept from 1852 to 1872 in Canandaigua, 
N. Y. A naive little window opened on the past. 

The Unrest of Women, by Edward Sandford Martin. Essays 
in which some genial discouragement is offered to an over- 
heated cause. 





LD BILL DOWDSON, a trapper 
who lived soul-alone on the head 
waters of the West Fork of Pizen 
Spiler Creek, had a settled habit of go- 
ing to his shack door before sitting 
down to eat and ringing a brass bell out 
into the wilderness. And the only ex- 
planation you could get out of him as 
to why he did it was that “ You never 
could tell”. I’m reviewing John Ray- 
mond Cummings’ “ Natural Money, the 
Peaceful Solution” (Bankers’ Publish- 
ing Company) for exactly Bill Dowd- 
son’s reason. 

There are probably more people in 
the United States who know less about 
the currency question, and know they 
know less, and are resigned to know- 
ing it, than about any other single 
subject. It is even possible to travel, 
say, from Chicago to Kansas City, 
without meeting a man in the smoking 
compartment who is a self-confessed 
authority on it. And it may be urged 
that to do anything that might tend 
in the smallest measure to upset this 
nice equilibrium between bliss and 
ignorance would be an unkindly act. 
Yet you never can tell. Isn’t it just 


possible that the trouble with the cur- 





The Latest Books 


rency question is that it has been 
too exclusively handled by experts? 
Mightn’t a little enthusiasm on the part 
of those who don’t understand it be 
what it needs? And that is just what 
we get from Mr. Cummings. For, 
although he tries to qualify as an 
expert by making a herd of statistics 
(like the Gadarene swine) run down 
a steep argumentative hill and plunge 
into the economical metaphysics of a 
non-existent society, he first proves his 
lack of understanding of the currency 
question by having an intelligible, ex- 
citing and horizon-spreading idea on 
the subject. It is because of this idea 
that I am reviewing the book. It is a 
fine idea to enthuse over. It is a sort 
of aurora borealis idea. And it is a 
hopeful idea. Yet it looks reasonable. 
It seems to have the ring of logic to 
it. And it may not be fallacious. Last 
week I managed to get quite excited 
over it. This week, like Bill Dowdson, 
I am ringing it out of the door. After 
all, you never can tell. 

However, Mr. Cummings’ sugges- 
tions for securing a natural, self-regu- 
lating, automatically expanding and 
contracting currency, the value of 





which shall be practically constant and 
the accessibility of which shall be in 
a measure universal, are theoretical 
suggestions. And there are many peo- 
ple who abominate theories and refuse 
to have any truck with them. We beg 
their pardon, therefore, and hasten to 
offer to them something emphatically 
factful—Jack London’s graphic story 
of his own life in its contacts. with 
“John Barleycorn” (Century, $1.30). 

Jack London is himself so far from 
underestimating the values of the 
theoretical or the dynamics of the ab- 
stract that he has given us, both in 
“ Martin Eden” and in certain chapters 
of the present work, the most spirit- 
ually realistic and vividly concentrated 
accounts that I have ever seen of a 
fresh mind’s discovery of the open 
fields of intellectual speculation and of 
its experiences (both wholesome and 
morbid) therein. But he is equally 
aware of the static strength, the salu- 
tary force of inertia, to be found in 
facts, and he here makes most effective 
play with the reiterated reminder that 
the situations of his story are real and 
not imagined, and that the drink- 
guided sequences of cause and effect, 
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“THE MAJESTY OF THE LAW” 


physical and psychological, which he 
bares to our gaze are not the theoriz- 
ings of a problem novel, but the actu- 
alities of a lived life. 

Taken as a whole, “John Barley- 
corn” is a difficult feat (for writing a 
confession is, spiritually speaking, like 
walking tight-rope) accomplished with 
admirable poise. It is a thrilling story, 
quite apart from the fact that it is a 
confession. And it is a confession 


which rather takes one’s breath away, 
at times, quite apart from the fact of 
its being a thrilling story. And between 
these two facts and the further one 





that Jack London can, when he is in 
the mood, make words sound like red- 
hot rivets driven home in the lapped 
seams of a wrought-iron argument; 
the book as a bit of prohibition propa- 
ganda, is altogether out of the ordi- 
nary, both in the direction from which 
its attack is delivered and in the spirit 
in which it is driven home. 
J. B. Kerfoot. 


OUISE: Troubled with loss of 
appetite, isn’t she? 
Jutta: She doesn’t even want to 


eat the things that the doctors forbid. 


Our Progress 


E walk into our victuals. 
We run into debt. 
rush into print. 
step into .a practice. 
fly into a passion. 
spring into notice. 
jump into a fight. 
dive into a book. 
wade into an adversary. 
sink into slumber. 
leap into notoriety. 
break into society. 
We stumble into acquaintance. 
glide into intimacy. 
fall in love. 
precipitate ourselves into wedlock. 
Geo. B. Morewood. 


We 
We 
We 
We 
We 
We 
We 
We 
We 


Possibilities of the Future 


LD TOP: I say, what’s the mat- 

ter with those Newtypes? They 
have been running back and forth to 
the drug store, and calling up all the 
doctors in town. 

Jotty: Why, didn’t you hear? 
Newtype gave his wife’s mother one 
of Dr. Research’s Suspended Anima- 
tion Tablets to relieve her sick head- 
ache. Newtype can’t just remember 
where he put the prescription to bring 
her to, and Dr. Research has gone to 
South Africa on a hunting trip! 

Otp Tor: But what’s the hurry? 





MORE 
RACE DISCRIMINATION, EH? I'LL PUT IT 
RIGHT UP TO THE GOVERNOR!” 


“DIDN’T RETURN MY SALUTE. 
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Fairy Stories Continued 


The Sleeping Beauty 


liane Prince, having imparted his now justly famous 
kiss, woke up the Beauty, a clergyman was tele- 
phoned for, the marriage was performed, and the Prince 
and his bride prepared to settle down to a long life of 
unmitigated happiness. It is at this point that our story 
opens and shuts. 

The Princess, having spent a couple of days in going 
over the place, observed one bright morning: 

“Do you know, my dear, that one hundred years knock- 
out drops haven’t done this palace any good? The whole 
place must be decorated.” 

“Nonsense!” replied the Prince. “It’s just as good as 
new. Besides, I can’t afford it with Wall Street in its 
present horrible condition.” 

The Princess, having developed a true American tem- 
perament while asleep, made no reply, but the next day 
she went off and put the contract in the hands of a swell 
decorator, who took a blanket mortgage on the whole 
place for his bill, When the Prince got back from 
Chautauqua, where he had gone to make arrangements to 
eke out his salary, he found himself ruined. 

“ Ain’t it a peach?” said the Princess delightedly, as 
she waved her hand over an acre of red paper with pea 
green borders. 


The Real Truth About Cinderella 


E left Cinderella, as you will remember, successfully 
trying on the slipper, while her two sisters were 
rapidly taking a back seat, and the Prince was consulting 
the time-tables for the best honeymoon trip. We regret to 
have to go on with the story, but this is the day of publicity. 
When the Prince returned from his honeymoon he was 
met by a member of the Black Hand, who held him up 
for ninety thousand dollars’ worth of hard cash. In the 
meantime, Cinderella, who never had had anything, did 
what all girls do under similar circumstances—she ran 
up huge accounts in the department stores, played bridge. 
and lost every evening, insisted upon having two autos and 
a private hair-dresser. 

Just before going to press the referee was deciding 
how much alimony to give her. The Prince had just 
accepted an engagement with a comic opera company, 
and the two sisters had married real estate men in 
Brooklyn, and were so happy that they only wanted to 
be seen on Sixth Avenue every two weeks. 


Jack and the Bean-Stalk 


yr will recall the fact that the Giant, in attempting to 
follow Jack down the bean-stalk, had fallen and 
broken his neck, and that Jack and his mother were 
greatly relieved and happy. 

We now continue from this point. 

The next morning Jack was notified by the Board of 


Health that he must remove the Giant to a place of 
antiseptic safety at once or there would be trouble. He 
immediately applied to the Undertakers’ Trust. The Giant 
was measured, specifications made for the funeral, and 
Jack discovered, to his horror, that the price was twice 
as much as his fortune. While he and his mother were 
wringing their hands, an agent of Tammany held them 
up for the usual tribute on falling Giants. 

Jack is now doing time in Sing Sing, while his mother 
keeps a sailors’ boarding house. 

The Giant was embalmed by a syndicate who under- 
wrote him. He has been placed on exhibition at twenty- 
five cents a head, and the profits are divided among three 
members of an East Side synagogue. 


The Fox and the Sour Grapes 


OR some time after his famous observation about the 
grapes being sour just because he couldn’t reach 
them, the fox was exceedingly thoughtful. 

“T realize perfectly,” he said, “that I have achieved a 
great literary reputation, by illustrating, in my inimitable 
manner, a famous trait in human nature; but, after all, how - 
about those grapes? Personally, of course, I know they 
are as sweet as sugar. It seems a pity to pass them 
by, just because I have too much pride to let people know 
I was lying about them.” 

So saying, he went back to the grapevine, made a super- 
human effort, and finally succeeded in separating a large 
bunch from the parent stem. Then, seating himself upon 
the ground, he proceeded to enjoy his meal. 

But the truth must be told. Said the fox, as he made a 
wry face over his first mouthful: “ Well, by Jove! They 
are sour, after all!” 
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REVERIES OF A BIGAMIST 


Bigamist: “’TIS BETTER,” AS THE POET SAYS, “TO HAVE 
LOVED AND BE LOCKED UP THAN NEVER TO HAVE LOVED AT ALL.” 
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What Do You Think? 


We are Constantly in Receipt of Important Letters Which 
are Too Long for Our Limited Space. Brevity is Desirable 


The Mills of the Gods 


Epitor Lire: 

Your double-page picture in the issue 
of September 4, just received, suggests 
that the mills of whatever other gods 
there be are beginning to grind the cot- 
ton manufacturers exceeding fine. We 
have the spectacle in Congress of a former 
child labor reformer, Senator Hollis, of 
New Hampshire, declaring that the tex- 
tile manufacturers of New England do 
not deserve consideration by the tariff 
framers, because of their notorious re- 
sistance to child labor legislation and the 
shortening of the working day for 
women. And we hear this wail from 
President F. B. Gordon, of the Georgia 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, in 
his president’s address, discussing child 
labor and the tariff: “ The cotton mill 
train on which we were all passengers 
and which had been running along pretty 
smoothly on schedule time through what 
we thought was a friendly country, has 
been held up by a lot of bandits, not the 
usual cut-throat variety, but, much to 
our surprise, we find them to be our own 
legislative servants.” At the same time 
these advocates of the protection of in- 
fant industries and the exploitation of 
industrious infants “deplore that any 
child has to be poor or ‘has to work 
for a living in a cotton mill or else- 
where”. If child labor conditions con- 
tinue as they are, I predict that the cry 
of ‘‘free cotton goods” will be a much 
more popular slogan than that of “free 
wool”. 

A. J. McKetway. 

LexincTon, VA., 

September 3, 1913. 


P. eace and War 


To THE Epitor oF LIFE: 

The letter from Lieutenant Drennan 
in your issue of August 28 is an inter- 
esting document. He claims that “the 
horrors of peace are much more horrible 
than the horrors of war’. Very true, 
but in that case why does he not desire 
greater expenditure of money and energy 
in abolishing them than in preparing for 
suppositious foes? We are better pre- 
pared for war than for anything else. 
We lost less than fifteen thousand men 
in all our foreign wars combined, while 
we lose annually six hundred thousand 
American citizens from _ preventable 
causes. We spend fifteen million dollars 
on a dreadnaught, and give our National 
Children’s Bureau only thirty thousand 
dollars a year! If this were adequately 
increased it would save many more lives 
than were lost in our three foreign wars, 
or more even than men killed by bullets 
in our Civil War. We burn up annually 
seven times as much as does all Europe. 

We are the most wasteful and homi- 
cidal of all great nations. We put our 


chief defense where it is least needed 
and our least defense where it is most 
needed. Why not put the price of a 
dreadnaught, or even a torpedo boat, to 
strengthen the hands of those who are 
fighting real dangers—tuberculosis, foul 
milk, typhoid, railway disasters, needless 
fires, etc. 

If anything could illustrate the mental 
obliquity of the military life and tradi- 
tions it is such a letter as this honest 
soldier writes in his naive ignorance of 
what biology and modern economics have 
to teach about war and peace. ; 

Lucia AMES MEaD. 


Boston, Mass., 
September 10, 1913. 


“Rabies”: An Exposé 
To THE EpiTor oF LIFE: 

To-day, September 6, 1913, we read the 
announcement under big headlines that 
“Noguchi (one of the eminents at the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search) finds germ of rabies. Patholo- 
gist famous for blood disease test suc- 
ceeds in isolating microbe. * * * For 
twenty years,” says the report, “ path- 
ologists have sought to isolate the germ 
which produces hydrophobia, but without 
success.” 

How happens it, then, that the health 
authorities for years have been playing 
into the hands of the Pasteur institutes 
and serum manufacturers by diagnosing 
“rabies”’ from examining the heads of 
dogs killed after having been mistreated 
in all sorts of ways to the point of 
snapping and biting somebody in their 
way? If the “germ” has never until 





























the present time been recognized, upon 
what basis have they decided that the 
dog had rabies? And, then, the treat- 
ment which would seem based upon the 
principle that twenty bites are better than 
one! We have records of instances 
in which a patient treated at a Pasteur 
hospital had died with more or less 
promptness, when others, bitten by the 
same dog at the same time, but not 
treated, kept right on living! Oscar 
Leigren, nine, died after twenty-five in- 
jections at Willard Parker Hopsital. The 
truth is, that the injection directly into 
the circulation of any substance, in itself 
good or bad, is a brutal assault upon the 
animal organism. Tens of thousands of 
men, women and children have been bit- 
ten by dogs without dying or having any 
serious outcome from the wound, a fact 
well known the world over. Generally 
the dog’s teeth have been freed from 
saliva by passing through the clothing 
of the person bitten; but the filthy Pas- 
teur serum is injected directly into the 
blood, and in every instance it is a threat 
to life. 
We have the opinions of dog fanciers, 
dog catchers, dog breeders and educated 
. medical men, who have studied deeply 
into the question, that there is no such 
disease as rabies. Mr. Paul A. Curtis, 
Jr., of Flushing, L. I., with a very wide 
experience, having been a breeder of 
dogs, and who has been bitten many 
times, as he states in a letter on “ rabies” 
in the New York Herald, declares his 
disbelief in the existence of any such 
disease as rabies. He states that the 
American Kennel Association offered a 
reward of five hundred dollars, making 
it public for years, for an authentic case 
of rabies, but the reward was never 
claimed ! 
Cuar.es E, Pace, M. D. 


Boston, Mass., 
September 8, 1913. 





Factory Proprietor: FIRE-DRILL, IF YOU FLEASE, LADIES! DIVISION A WILL 
ENDEAVOR TO BATTER DOWN THAT LOCKED IRON DOOR; DIVISION B WILL LEAP 
FROM THE WINDOWS; DIVISION C WILL. REMAIN QUIETLY AT THE TABLES UNTIL 
SUFFOCATED—ALL JUST AS YOU WOULD HAVE TO DO IN CASE OF AN ACTUAL 
FIRE. MARCH! 








Three Months in Advance 
of the Calendar 


Light Six-50 


Streamline 


Note These 


Advance Features 


Streamline Body—gradual 
taper without angles or breaks 
from the tip of the Radiator to 
the back of the car. This is a 
brand new creation—a pure 
design, not a compromise. 

ely large doors car- 
ried on concealed hinges—making 
the body lines entirely smooth, 
without projections or disfigure- 
ment. Special wind shield 
designed as a part of the cowl 
and not something added to or 
built on. 
line tank and Tire carriers in the 
Left hand drive and cen- 
Both front doors 


: swung body, trimmed 
with our own type of Dutch 
upholstering—fits the “back.” 

Four speeds ahead and re- 
verse, with direct on third. 

Delco Electric Lights—Elec- 

tric Cranker—Ignition with auto- 
matic spark control. i 

_ Disappearing seats, motor tire 
air pump, taper \° 
Transmission 


Selective type; four speeds 
ahead, one reverse; mounted on 
six imported Annular Bearings, 

1aranteed for go horse-power; 

ears of Chrome Vanadium 
steel, heat treated. 
Timken Bearings rear axle— 
full-floating. Housing, one-piece 
crucible steel, tested to 11 tons. 
Bearing Seats integral with 
Housing, insurin permanent 
alignment of Differential and 
Pinion. 


Board | ; 

Under Cowl, illuminated by 
two concealed lights. Delco 
Switches, Regulator and Auto- 
matic Starting Button, Speed- 
ometer, Eight Day Clock, Hand 
Pressure Pump, Air Gauge, Air 
Adjustment for Carburetor Port- 
able Light Switch and Locker 
for convenience of driver, all set 
in flush, and within comfortable 
teach of driver. 
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Light Weight Six—50 


CME dealers already have them, others are being shipped daily. 
Have you seen the car? Do so—it is a mechanical treat. 
You’ve always wanted a six—you’ll buy a light weight six this 
year. For—mark these words, everybody spending $2,000 for a car 
in 1914 will be wanting Light Weight Sixes. However large the 
supply, demand is going to be greater. The few reliable manufacturers 
making light weight, medium price Sixes will be physically unable be- 
fore the season’s end to turn them out fast enough to keep up with 
orders. You know what happened with the first Delco-started cars— 
and the first fore-door cars. People had to wait. If you are wise then 
you will do your investigating of cars now and place your order early. 

This is not an attempt to rush you into ordering, but itis a sincere 
and confident prediction. 1914 will see it fulfilled. 


Light Weight Six Facts 


The Moon Light Weight Six gives all the advantages of the heavy, 
expensive six—evenness of Torque, smooth running, easy riding, strength, 
power and roominess—all you’ve ever wanted a six for. 

It costs no more in upkeep than a Four of the same power—and weighs 
no more. 

It looks and is substantial—not a “light” looking car but classy of 
line—showing what it is; a refinement of the heavy six “Percheron” into 


the Light Six “Arab”. 
The Moon Dealer 


in your city will be glad to show you this car and the New Moon Four-42. 
He will explain them in detail. Should there be no Moon dealer where you 
live, write us and we will send literature and put you in touch with a Moon 
man. 


MOON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 



































A Real Joy Thull 


Old Peterby is rich and stingy. In the 
event of his death his nephew will in- 
herit his property. A friend of the 
family said to the old gentleman: 

“T hear’ your’ nephew is going to 
marry. On that occasion you ought to 
do something to make him happy.” 

“T will,” said Peterby; “I'll pretend 
that I am dangerously ill.” , 

—Boston Transcript. 


The Effect of Moonlight 


It was at the seashore and they were 
sitting on the beach, while the moon 
shone beautifully on the surging waves. 

“ What effect does full moon have upon 
the tide?’’ she asked, looking sweetly 
up into his face. 

“ None,” he replied, as he drew closer to 
her; “ but it has considerable effect upon 
the un-tied.”—Ladics’ Home Journal. 









Orv Lapy: Well, here's a shilling for 


you, my poor man. 

Tramp: A shillin’? Lor’ bless yer, 
Lydy, if there ever was a fallen angel, 
you're it—London Opinion. 




















































“’?IS HARD TO GIVE THE HAND WHERE 
THE HEART CAN NEVER BE.” 


Being Loyal to the Organization 

The new school-teacher in a rural 
town gave a boy a question in compound 
proportion for home work one evening. 
It included the circumstance of. “ men 
working ten hours a day to complete a 
certain work.” 

The next morning the teacher, in look- 
ing over the little pack of exercises, 
found this boy’s sum wholly unattempted. 
Calling him to her, she asked why he 
had not tried to do the sum. 

The boy, after considerable fumbling 
around in his pockets, brought forth a 
note from his father and handed it to 
her. Unfolding it, the teacher read: 

“ Miss—I refuse to let my boy do his 
sum you give him as it looks to me to 
be a slur at 8-hour sistum enny sum not 
more than 8 hours he is welcum to do 
but not more.”—Harper’s Magazine. 










No Place for Poets 


“Didn’t Oliver Goldsmith once live 
here?” asked the tourist. 

“TI don't remember the name,” said 
the janitor. “ Who was the gent?” 

“He was a poet.” 

“Then it’s hardly likely that he ever 
lived here, sir. We always demand the 
rent in advance.”—Kansas City Journal. 
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MORE CONVENIENT 


PACKAGE 


LIVE OIL 






Is available in tins of one-half gallon and one gallon 
for the convenience and economy of consumers 
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Prices -Regular Styles *550 to 1500 


The John Church Company 


Cincinnati New York Chicago 
Owners of 


The Everett Piano Co., Boston 





When Critics Disagreed 


Professor Lounsbury tells a good story 
whi. h seems to show that, in the matter 
of poetry, critics hold diverse opinions, 
and that one man’s opinion is as good 
as another’s. According to the professor, 
Aubrey De Vere, the Irish poet, col- 
lected on the same day the opinion of 
three of his brother poets on the poeti- 
cal standing of Burns. 

One of these poets who was Tenny- 
son, said Burns’s songs were perfect, but 
that one had to forget his serious pieces 
to enjoy them. The second, who was 
Wordsworth, said that Burns’s “ serious 
efforts” showed great genius, but that 
his foolish little amatory poems were 
worthy only of oblivion. The third was 
Sir Henry Taylor, who said that he 
found Burns’s songs and his serious 
poems alike, tedious and disagreeable. 

—Youth’s Companion. 


vans’ 
Ale 


EARCH the World over and you will 
not find its equal. Its all-around 
goodness is not a matter of luck, 
but the logical result of best ma- 
terials, scientific brewing, careful 

bottling and 127 years of progressive ef- 
fort and unceasing vigilance. 


On Draught and in Bottles at Restaurants, Clubs, Cafes. | 
All Dealers Sell it. C. H. EVANS & SONS, Hudson, N. Y. | 





















Men Admire 
Real Beauty 





PALMOLIVE 
Promotes Naturally Beautiful Complexions 






T is morethan mere soap For 2,000 years palm and olive oils 
—it gives to the skin have been used for the complexion. 
just what it needs to Our process of blending in Palm- 
keep it soft, smooth olive Soap has increased their ef- 



















and beautiful. ficiency two fold. 
; More than a million 
A agp — — women know that 
OF palm and Olive OlS— Palmolive proves it. 


Nature’s own autifiers. 
beautifiers Sendtwo 2cstamps 


It is free from all traces for sample and book- 
of raw alkali—is soothing to let, “The Easy Way 


the tenderest skins toBeauty,”andyou’l 
, know it, too. 15c the 


Physicians and nurses in well- cake. Atall dealers. 
known hospitals recommend it Natural color. De- 
for bathing new born infants. lightful perfume. 


B. J. Johnson Soap Company, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Canadian Factory: 155-157 George St., Toronto, Ont. F PALMOLIVE 


PALMOLIVE SHAMPOO makes the hair lustrous and SHAMPOO 
healthy and is excellent for the scalp. It rinses out easily ——_" : : 

and leaves the hair soft and trac- ee 2 Faeries 
table. Price, 50 cents. Aa z pe ty 

Kepncmngy + CREAN clonmase ee 

the pores of the skin and adds a de- \i PALMOLIVE 
lightful touch after the use of Palm- \y : 4 

olive Soap. Price, 50 cents. PA MOU a i CREAM 
N. B.—If you cannot get Palmolive Ee ’ ¥e 

Cream or Shampoo of your local : 
dealer, a full-size package of either 
will be mailed prepaid on receipt 
of price. 
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OOFS are used for various purposes; for keeping the rain and stars out, also 
fresh air and dew; also for gardens. A roof garden is a place where they grow 
bottled beer and highballs, likewise orchestras. 

Roofs are covered with tiles, shingles and mortgages, which latter sometimes extend 
downward to the cellar. No house is complete without a roof which enables you to store 
under it furniture, children, relatives and, sometimes, servants. 

Roofs usually have several holes in them down which chimneys are put. These 
chimneys are very useful, as they enable practically all the heat which comes from the 
coal you have purchased to ascend into the open air and warm it delightfully. 

If you ever have any trouble in raising the roof, marry a suffragette. 




















The Paramount Need 


My house needs paint, my wife needs 
clothes, 
My boy needs shoes. 
Among their needs, you may 


It’s hard to choose. 


suppose, 


No man could be in a worse strait 
Between two fires. 
I guess they will have to wait— 
My car needs tires! 
—Courier-Journal, 


Comfort Without Extravagance Hotel Woodstock, New York. 
Morner (to park policeman): My 
little boy wants to see the monkeys. 


Can you direct us to the apiary?” 
—Boston Transcript. 
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My name is oe 
(oar 


and my home is the most at- 
tractive place you ever saw. 


Of course, it isn’t proper for a young lady to “brag” 
| but men do say I am the daintiest— most TE. i- 
A ciously flavored, suprising box of chocolates “- 
ever knew. lam sure you will like me. You will 
| find me in good company at your confectioners. If 
f you want to please somebo iy very much, put me 
in your pocket and take me to her. 
Then your reception will be a WONDERFUL one 
If you can’t locate Vera Sweet 
in your neighborhood send 
us $1 fora large size box. 
There is no other w ay 
you can spend a do 
lar and get such de- 
licious, surprising 
flavors and abso- 
lute purity. Be sure 
and write for the 
 rgotost Story 
EverTold. 
for the - Tig 









































On the Safe Side 


“Why, Tommy,” exclaimed the Sun- 
day-school teacher, “don’t you say your 
prayers every night before you go to 
bed?” 

“Not any more,” replied Tommy; “I 
uster when I slept in a foldin’ bed, 
though.”—Boston Globe. 


Sliced Oranges with adash of Abbott’s Bitters are appetizing 
Sample of bitters by mail, 25 cts. in stamps. 


and Lamy 
C. W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Otpv Aunt (despondently)-: Well, I 
shan’t be a nuisance to you much longer. 
NEPHEW (reassuringly): Don’t talk 
like that, aunt; you know you will. 
—Boston Transcript. 


In a Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


“TI sHOULDN’T mind, meself, if they 
closed the ,‘pubs’ a couple o’ hours 
sooner. Wot I sez is, if a man ain't 
full by ’alf-past ten, ’e ain’t trying.” 

—Punch. 


GREAT BEAR SPRING WATEK 


SO cents per case of 6 glass ee bottles 
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by William H. Walling, A.M., M 


Knowledge a Young Man Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should 1 Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have 


» Write for Other People's Opinions” and Table of Contents. 








A Happy Marriage 


Depends largely on a 
knowledge of the whole 
truth about self and sex 
and their relation to life 
and health. This knowl- 
edge does not come in- 
telligently of itself, nor 
correctly from ordinary, 
every-day sources. 


SEXOLOGY 


(Illustrated) 
j -D., imparts in a clear 
i¢ way in one volume 


a Father Ghouls Im ort to His Son. 
owledge a Husband Should Have, 

ge a Young Woman Should Have. 

ize a Young Wife spouse ane 

ige a Mother Should Ha 

ze a Mother Should impe art to ee Daughter. 
Knowledge a Wife Should Lave 


in one volume. Mlustrated, $2, postpaid. 





Pub. Co. 776 Perry Bldg., Phila., Pa. 















‘Ten cents in stamps (less than cost) brings our sample wallet ; 42 Forms Litho- 
Faphed Score Pads, 12 varieties 
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RADCLIFFE 7 i44 Pearl St.. 








One Star 
Two Star 
Three Star 








ESTABLISHED: 1715 
Vv. O. 
Vv. S. O. 


V. S. O. 
E. S. O. 
EXTRA 


Bottled in Cognac and guaranteed distilled from wine grown in the Charente 
G. S. NICHOLAS & CO., Sole Agents, 41 and 43 Beaver St., New York 


P. Guaranteed over 25 years old 
P. “ “ 40 “ 
“ “ 50 “ 
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LBA 
ni The Horse to his Master 


Issued by “The New York 
Women’s League for Animals.” 


I am a Horse; 
You are a Man; 
I’ve been your slave 


Since 1 began, 4. * Sie KS | 
peak tibiae Ses strong . iS The Twofold Pleasure 


Enough to shake : ‘aD ; yw ¢ pon 
My shackles off P ‘ 


And make a break - , A oe 

For freedom that ~~" { , A N LU 
Would lift the lid, f 

You've noticed ann The Pioneer 

That I never did. mh 


by ey wih rsehe | PLAYER-PIANO 

I've worked for you .< “ i ri’ ie 

And done the best | For more than fifteen years the Angelus has been the 
That I could do; he pioneer in the development of the player as a means to 
And though I may not igh Beay enable anyone to play the piano artistically. Now is 
Always like ei i ¢ we * added another enjoyment—the listening to the playing 


Your methods, yet F i of the world’s most eminent pianists—by means of our 
I never strike ; a. en.. newest invention, 


In heat and cold, fi my. Voltem Music Rolls 
In wet and dry, ; 


Pe sees resty— which are actual personal records played specially for 


repetition with the Angelus. With the Angelus and 








mg hay “wf ~\ ; Voltem Rolls 
o do the very . ; . . ° 
— aiek® Ge . ws | Tina Lerner Gottfried Galston 
| a. To satisfy : Ne : Ethel Leginska Rider-Possart 
age My master, man. : and others are ever present in your 
_#. Therefore, my master, : home to entertain you with theit mas- 
i If you please, . J terful interpretations of the great com- 
° life Considering posers. Thus the Angelus becomes a 
gn Such facts as these, twofold source of pleasure—an in- 
,» nor Say, don’t you think y me strument that anyone can play with 
inary, < mall : personal expression, or by which he 
ght to be . | : 
: Your siesiuve , or she can reproduce the playing of 
y Stevan Bid an Aa artists. The Melodant, Phrasing 
ps a ok ou “ , ft Lever and Diaphragm Pneumatics 
rt If for no other (exclusive features of the Angelus) 
Reason than make possible these marvel- 
My greater usefulness , ; \ ous results. 
oe 
. Knabe-Angelus Emerson- Angelus 
: ag Grands and Uprights Grands and Uprights 
Lindeman & Sons—Angelas Upright. 
. a 7 . _ Angelus-Piano— An Upright built express- 
tughter. wy ae Ne a ; ly for the Angelus. 
; wi Kad « . en ae ‘ In Canada—The Gourlay-Angelus and An- 
id. , ; ’ “ 2 ORT 5 ‘ gelus Piano. 
stents. + % — > | 
fee. i a f Any of these instruments can be played 
la., Pa. : 2 , - by hand in the usual manner. 





r is 5 ~ } mM Ss — The WILCOX & WHITE CO. 
ee ’ Ai MERIDEN, CONN. es 


Business Established 1877 


Don’t Wait Until ! i i 233 REGENT ST., LONDON 


Agencies all over the world. 
This Has Happened 


Don’t hesitate about safeguarding your gasolene 
supply until you are given long leisure to think about | 
it in a hospital ward. 

Make Your Gasolene Supply (either for Motor 
Boat or Motor Car) Accident Proof NOW with a 


“JASCO TANK" 














To man? You should 
the one tank that positively cannot leak. Constructed || Of course, you might be worse, Do all you can to make it good. 
rs old seamless and leakless of drawn steel, thoroughly tinned, I know Nor do I ask a lot, I guess, 
both inside and out, and carefully tested under hy- You sometimes treat your own kind so, To be a fairly fair success— 
“ draulic pressure. But I’m a Horse Good food, good shelter, and good care, 
“Jasco” Tanks insure the safety of your boat or And truer than I think, is just about my share. 
“ automobile, guard you against possible mortal injury The man-slave to his master, man. No other pay I ask— 
and stop the constant drain on your purse that a And, furthermore, No touch 
leaky tank creates. My asture ts I make, but this! 
nte JANNEY, STEINMETZ & CO. Much more dependent Is that too much? 


MAIN OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE bay is a " —W. aot iri io 
PHILADELPHIA = HUDSON TERMINAL BLDG. a. re 7 er See 
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Constructive or Destructive Crit- 
icism 

That worthy weekly, Lirr, continues 
to improve every opportunity to create 
merriment and sentiment at the same time 
by criticizing in its own inimitable way 
our good state of Alabama, in regards to 
our place in the scale of illiteracy and 
our use of child labor in our mills. Of 
course the two go together and one will 
become a remembrance at about the same 
time as the other. Caustic as some of 
these comments are, they may be produc- 
tive of good in the end, but the writer 
should be sure that he has the facts 
before he makes a positive statement. In 
several instances recently glaring un- 
truths and inaccuracies have appeared in 
the articles in question and have really 




















Tt pays to py, 
bedstead construction 


Whitcomb 
Brass Beds 


Cheap material and workmanship in 
a bedstead, are dear at any price. 
Quality tells. It means a longer life— 
therefore lower cost—and better appear- 
ance every day. 

Showy, cheap, “filled” parts are never 
found in Whitcomb Beds. Whitcomb 
seamless tubing, perfect workmanship, 
fine designs, enduring hand-finish, give 
you a daily return in satisfaction. 

Let us show you the new designs in 
brass and enamel beds and cribs at our 
display rooms. 

If you are interested in beds for the home, 
write for Booklet No. 10; if in hospital beds for 
Booklet No. 11; if in cribs for Booklet No. 12. 
We will gladly send you free, the one you want. 
Write to the display room nearest you. 


The Whitcomb Metallic Bedstead Co. 
DISPLAY ROOMS: 
NEW YORK, 34th and Madison Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1710 Chestnut St. 
BOSTON, 78-80 Washington St. 
Factory, Shelton, Conn. 
“In use from the White House to the Wayside Inn” 
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The Lesson of the Watch 


A watch so dependably accurate as the Hamilton leads its 
owner to form desirable habits of promptness and precision. 
Such a watch exerts a positive influence for good on the person 


who carries it. 


It is a constant reminder of what honest effort, skillful labor 
and quality materials can accomplish. 


Over one-half (56%) of the railroad men on American 
railroads where Official Time Inspection is maintained, 
carry the Hamilton Watch. 


Engineer H. P. MAYBEE, 
Erie Railroad, has had years 
of satisfactory service from 
his Hamilton Watch. 


Mamilton A atch 


“The Railroad Timekeeper of America’’ 


Hamilton Watches are made in correct sizes for men and women. 
Movements only are $12.25 and upward. Complete watches, certain 
sizes, are $38.50 to $150.00. Ask your jew- 
eler about them; also about fitting your 
present watch case with a Hamilton 


movement. 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 
Dept. K, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


Write for ‘‘The Timekeeper’’ 


It illustrates and describes the various 
Hamilton Models. 
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done us an injustice in the eyes of the 
rest of the country. As was demonstrated 
at Montgomery, we teachers of Alabama 
accept as just the grading given us by 
the Russell Sage Foundation report, and 
we promise ourselves that such a report 
will never be made again about our state, 
and this same attitude should be taken 
in regards to the matters that Lire 
stresses, but we hope that Lire will at 
least give us credit for earnest and hon- 
est efforts to right the wrongs that it 
criticizes. 
—H. D. Cullen in 
tional Exchange. 


the August Educa- 


A Modern Miracle 


The large number of paintings that 
unscrupulous dealers declare to be the 
work of the old masters is aptly satirized 
by Mr. Robert Henri, the artist. 

“Take, for instance,” said Mr. Henri, 
“the work of the illustrious English ar- 
tist, George Morland, who lived a hun- 
dred years ago. The indefatigable Mor- 
land painted, in the course of his life, 
about four thousand pictures. And of 
these—”’ 

Mr. Henri smiled his quiet and intelli- 
gent smile, 

“Of these,” he continued, “no less 
than eight thousand are still extant.” 

—Public Ledger. 





PLOTS “42 FDL AYS 


pase | can write them. Manufacturers now paying $25 to $100 for 
each plot. We teach you how to write and sell them. No pre- 
vious experience necessary. Write now for free details. 

ASSOCIATED MOTION PICTURE SCHOOLS, 674D Sheridan Road, Chicago 


Therels Beauty 
In Every Jar 


ENSITIVE skin needs the 
protection of Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream. 

Tan, sunburn, redness 
and chapping are relieved 
by its use, and dry or sag- 
ging tissues are toned and 
strengthened. 





50 cents—$1.00 


Applied lightly night and morning it softens, whitens and 
beautifies the skin 

It is absorbed. quickly by the skin which is never sticky, 
shiny or greasy after its use; requires no rubbing, therefore | 
does not enlarge or exaggerate the pores of the skin. 

Let us prove to you the value of Ingram's Toilet 
Specialties by a personal test; write us yours and your drug- 
gist’s name and address, and receive free, our box of samples. 
Or enclose 10c and we will mail them direct. Address 


Frederick F. In Com 
Windsor, Ont. 38 Tenth St. Detroit, Mich. 


Ingram’s Velvcola Souveraine Face Powder 
Powdered Perfection For The Complexion. Light and ad- 
hesive, yet without artificial effect, 4 shades. rice 50c at 
drug store or by mail postpaid. A handsome Vanity Box 
FREE, when you buy Velveola Souveraine. 
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Public Opinion Up 


UBLIC OPINION, having been 

cornered and ‘captured was 

brought up to the bar of General Ob- 
sessions, Judge Destiny presiding. 

“What is the charge against the 
prisoner?” 

The District Attorney read it: 

“The prisoner has long been at- 
tempting to run things in this country, 
without success. The prisoner is al- 
ways wrong—never concentrates on a 
question for more than five minutes at 
a time, and changes her mind from 
day to day. Furthermore, she is con- 
stantly stirring up trouble by her arbi- 
trary and fickle disposition of impor- 
tant problems.” 

“What have you got to say for your- 
self?” said the judge, looking at the 
prisoner severely, 

Public Opinion turned red in the 
face with anger. 

“Tf you say very much,” she said, 
“T’ll hale you out of court. Besides, 
it is no such thing. I may decide mat- 


Electric push buttons 
instead of gear levers 


In the new Haynes models, both hand gear lever and starting crank 
are relegated to the tool box. All the physical exertion of driving 
is done away with. You simply press push buttons—located in a 
handy dial on the steering wheel—and electricity does the work. 


has also electric lighting and electric 
warning signal, ‘The tires are filled 
mechanically. ‘The gasoline is pres- 
sure fed. ‘The design is more beauti- 
ful than ever—and the cowl board im- 
provements more complete. We 
couldn’t materially improve the engine 
and mechanical construction of the 
Haynes—they are the highly efficient 


America’s 
First Car 


result of 20 years experience—their 
absolute reliability is well known. 
Prices range from $1985 for the four- 
cylinder car to $3850 for the magnhi- 
ficent six-cylinder limousine. All 
models have the Vulcan Electric Gear 
Shift—or can be had without it at a 
$200 reduction. Full information 
about the new cars is told in a 


Great auto book by Elwood Haynes 


In this book, “The Complete Motorist,” 
the father of the American automobile 
tells how autos are made and the care they 
need for perfect service. It is as fascina- 
ting as fiction, yet as ‘‘practical asa plow.” 


Tells all about the new Haynes models and 
the Vulcan Electric Gear Shift. Sent for 
ten cents in stamps. Mention when you 
write, when you're planning to purchase 


ters off hand, but I know what I’m 
doing, as a general rule.” 
“You admit that you have made 
some awful mistakes in the past?” 
“Yes; but I have always corrected 


a new car, 
If you don’t know! who your nearest Haynes 
dealer is, ask for his address (79) 
The Haynes Automobile Co. \ye 
43 Main Street, Kokomo, Ind. 


At the left is Elwood Haynes in America’s 


| 


= th a J Sr 5 First Car, twenty years ago. Below is ats _— 
: = nem. , ; ot eer ae the new Haynes—stil setting the pace 

— “Sometimes after the patient is : tn automobile engineering. 

— dead.” 


“Well, how are you going to get 
along without me? Who’s going to 
run things, if you lock me up?” 


AYS The judge raised his hand: 

“Take her away,” he said, “and 
Ag permanently disqualify her from prac- 
oe tising.” 
ee] “T say,” shrieked Public Opinion, as 


she was led out of the court room, 
“Who's going to run things without 
me?” . 
Judge Destiny smiled craftily: 
“You leave that to me,” he said. 


“An ass may bray a good while be- 


fore he shakes th rs d ve Handsomest Footlights 
ae STAGE PICTORIAL So 
—George Eliot. Pictures of stars, stage beauties,matinee idols, show girls, play scenes. 10¢. 
copys: $1 yearly. SPECIAL: Send 25. for three issues, inelading sparkling 
| October No. STAGE PICTORIAL, 1495 Broadway, New York. 

















STOP PUMPING TIRES BY HAND 
Is there anything more foolish than to pump up your tires by hand when there is a 20 to 90 
H. P. engine by your side? Eliminate more than half your “tire troubles”—loss of time, 





temper and energy—by installing a ° 
itens and = ae ad . Four Cylinder 
er aes. 
therefore s . 
ss Toilet Tire Pump 
our drug- 


Regularly installed for years by the makers of the better cars. 

Specify the standard Kellogg on your next car. Attachments fur- 

nished for equipping nearly any car made. Ask your dealer or 

write for our book, “Air On Tap.” 

KELLOGG MFG. CO. 20 Circle Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
New York San_Francisco Chicago 

1733 Broadway 444 Market St. 1112 So. Michigan Ave. Pee eee 


FORCIBLE FEEDING 



































elnivi an 
_Lenguage 


| Gh as a gift carries a message more 
clearly than words and as delicately as 
flowers. Preferences in flowers differ; a 
box of <Kde is universally appreciated. 
Its gift is a subtle tribute to good taste. 








¢ Each piece of <&4e is made as if our 
eupatenion depended on it alone. 
Chocolate-covered nuts and fruits, dainty 
bonbons and creams, little nuggets of 
flavor—<%4e is the candy word that 
always means deliciousness. 

%g4e Bonbons and Chocolates and 
many other sweet things from M4 are 
sold by <M4e sales agents (leading drug- 
~ everywhere) in United States and 

anada. If there should be no sales 
agent near you, please write us. 
















», 64 Irving Place, New York 
FRANK DeK. HUYLER, Pres. 


Ask for fhe Cocoa and “he Chocolate 
at your grocer’s 
















needs. 
teenth or seventeenth century need apply. 
said changes. 


trust magnates for endowments. 


Colleges Wanted 


ANTED—Colleges. Owing to the rapid progress in ideas and ideals, facts, fig- 
ures and functions, the undersigned would like to get into immediate communi- 
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Dry Humor 


The .chief forest ranger of the big 
government reserve along the Grand 
Cafion, in Arizona, had occasion lately, 
in the course of a somewhat extended 
trip, to travel as far east as Kansas City. 
When he returned to his post of duty 
he brought along an Irishman who had 
expressed a desire to go West and grow 
up with the country. 

When they struck the desert the Irish- 
man looked for a spell at the dry and 
arid prospect. Then he said: 

“ Mister, I don’t want to say anything 
unpleasant about this country, but it looks 
to me like it would take nine acres of 
it to rust wan nail!” 

—Saturday Evening Post. 















25 cents a number 
Twice a month 





cation with colleges having a speaking acquaintance with twentieth century educational 
Colleges that specialize in live subjects, live issues, live languages and live pro- 
fessors preferred. No college carrying excess baggage belonging to the nineteenth, eigh- 
In writing please state how many substantial 
changes you have made in your curriculum in the past forty years and the nature of 
State also whether your president considers it more important to have a 
helpful and truth-teaching institution or, with honorary degrees in each hand, to chase 
Address, Anxious Parent, Obfuscus Boulevard, N. Y. 
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“It is so easy to dress well-- 
--if one only knows how!” 


and with Vogue at hand, it is easy to know how—so easy in fact that dowdiness in 
dress becomes inexcusable. Smart dressing is not nearly so much a matter of 
income as of information---the longest purse does not by any means turn out 
the smartest gown. It is the little things that count—the tiny modifications, the 
incidentals and accessories. And for just these highly important trifles, the woman 
who realizes the importance of really distinctive dressing turns invariably to her 





But Vogue is far more than a mere authority on little points of fashion and 
passing caprices of style. Vogue is intensely practical! For any woman who 
wishes really to dress well—whether she spends on her clothes $500 or $5,000 
a is the most practical magazine published. Take, for instance, the next 
two numbers: 


AUTUMN PATTERN NUMBER 
Now On Sale 


A display of 250 patterns, selected models, together with a multitude of 
suggestions as to the newest materials, trimmings and accessories. Besides this 
regular pattern service, Vogue is always glad to have cut'to your order a special 
individual pattern of any costume illustrated anywhere in the book. You might 
spend an entire season in Paris haunting the show rooms of the great designers 
and yet not be dressed as smartly and becomingly as you can simply by using 
Vogue and Vogue patterns. 


AUTUMN SHOPPING NUMBER 
Ready October 13th 


All the best things in all the new stocks of all the best shops spread out be- 
fore you in one big attractive catalogue. A personally conducted tour through 
the little shops and the big stores; and a splendid exposition of the work done all 
through the year by Vogue’s “Seen in the Shops.” Furthermore Vogue’s shop- 
ping service will buy for you, without charge, anything shown in this number or 
any other number, thus giving you the full benefit of the great metropolitan shops 
no matter where you may happen to be. If you are not acquainted with Vogue 
and its economies—this is an excellent number for you to sample. 


VOGUE 


FOUR FORTY-THREE FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Conde Nast, Publisher 





i AM 


$4.00 a year 
24 numbers 
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One of the 
40,000 Elgineers 


HE. tremendous total of 
40,000 foremost jewelers of 


America are Elgineers, masters of 

watchcraft. Unswayed by price or prejudice, 

after years of close association with watches, 

these Elgineers are a unit in affirming that the ‘GE 
Elgin Watch leads in all-round efficiency. Surely, \ 
this judgment from 40,000 experienced, honest and . © 
well-known jewelers—from the Elgineers of your town © 
or city—should influence you to decide on an Elgin, the 
watch which for over a half-century has been standard. 


_ Che 
Olgin Hatch 


LORD ELGIN—tere pictured in exact size— 
is the extremely thin masterwatch. It is truthful, 
untiring, unfailing, unfalterng—a watch whose 
honesty and faithfulness are inspiring. Lord 
Elgin contains very latest devices for perfect 
timekeeping. Call on your Elgineer, and let 
him detail its strong points. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH Co, 
Elgin, Illinois 











The Modern Woman 


| CANNOT wear the old gowns 
I wore six months ago; 

I’d make myself a laughing-stock, 
I’d be a holy show. 

They measure two yards ’round the 

hem, 

A yard’s sufficient now. 

I cannot wear the old gowns 
And look right, anyhow. 


I cannot wear the old gowns; 
—— Although they’re neat and trim, 
ce And though they made me look a lath, 
I must be yet more slim. 
The skirts that seemed so narrow then 
Now seem to me immense. 
I cannot wear the old gowns, 
I’d look like thirty cents. 


sng — 
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I cannot wear the old gowns, 
They’re all passée designs. 

I have to have a silhouette 
With waistless, hipless lines. 

I have to have a scanter skirt 
That’s slashed far up the seam. 
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I cannot wear the old gowns, 
r And keep my self-esteem. 
This season's offering 
includes: I cannot wear the old gowns; 
Scarfs made of Benga- I want a Bulgar crash, 


lines, Cré Failles: With hint of Balkan influence 
rie . And sulphur chiffon sash; 


Tubulars in Plain, A scanty satin underskirt an 
4 


Fancies, Knit Ties; Slashed to a. green rosette. f y 








Mufflers and Hand. I cannot wear the old gowns, {as 


herchiefs. All dealers, I’d rather run in debt. = 


CHENEY BROTHERS I cannot wear the old gowns; 
Silk Manufacturers They’re comfy, I admit. lly 
4th Ave. and 18th St., They even give one room enough f “Wl. 


New York 


7 


To step or walk or sit. ‘€ 
But I must have the newest styles li 
That hamper, cling, and bind; a 
I cannot wear the old gowns, 
Although they’re more refined. “LOOK, GRANDPA! BABY’S GOT 
Carolyn Wells. A TOOTH, TOO.” 











LIFE 


Kelly-Springfield| ...“°. 


That heeds not truth, 


Automobile Tires But, while the east is grey, 


The rubber markets are open to every one. The choice between hand-making or | Doth cry for day! 
machine-making is up to all tire makers. What makes Kelly-Springfield Automo- 

bile Tires noteworthy is that their makers have chosen hand-making and real rubber. Light in the sky! Oh, age! 
KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY Cor. B’way & 57th St., N. Y. Oh, heritage 


Branch offices in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, Detroit, Cincinnati, San Francisco, ° : . 
I.os Angeles, Cleveland, Baltimore, Seattle, Atlanta, Akron, O., Buffalo. Of pain, tho day be bright 

The ‘Hearn Tire & Rubber Co., Columbus, Ohio Bering Tire and Rubber Co., Houston, Texas | * 

Boss Rubber Co., Denver, Colo. Todd Rubber Co., New Haven, Conn. | That sees the night ! 

South’n Hdwe & Woodstock Co., Ltd., New Orleans; La. Atkinson Tire & Supply Co., Jacksonville, Fla. | L Fr. E 


Central Rubber & Supply Co., Indianapolis, Ind. C. D. Franke & Co., Chi arleston, Ss. C. 
H. R. Olmstead & Son, Syracuse, N. Y K. & S. Auto Tire Co., Limited, Toronto, Can. 
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ay Feber 


The editor of this paper is a victib of 
hay feber ad has beed lividg id hell for 
three weegs pasd. It is said thad odly 
aristocradig beople have hay feber. This 
may be drue, bud we are willidg to forego 
our- Normad blood for a good dight’s 
sleeb and swab off our Kedtucky bedigree 
for a dose that do’d, idch and wo’d rud. 
We'd rather be of hublest lideage, with 
a palade thad didn’t dickle ad a head 
that didn’t feel likge a bloce of wood, 
thad to wear a corodet and have a dose 
feels likge a biece of raw liber ad thad 
dribs likge a sugar water dree. Id’s do 
fud to be ad arisdograd in Septeber 
udless you have a snoud to madch or a 
busdess that will rud idself while you go 
to the moudtains. These dights the sdars 
look like poids of fire stickig through the 
skies ad the wids smell likge medthola- 
dub. Whed you go to sleep at three 
o'clock id the mordig you dreab of cool- 
idg rivers, snowclad moudtains ad re- 
freshig breezes. You wakge ub ted 
midutes lader gaspig for your breath 
ad pud id the time udtil daylight sneezig. 
No mad with hay feber. was ever knowd 
to sleeb. Id is a vulgar pragdice id 
which odly plebes edgage, ad is nod 
necessary ad all. All food tastes likge 
sawdust ad the best Sad Felice smells 
likge oakg leaves. Budweiser tastes likge 
quinide ad life is odly ad incidet between 
sneezes. Id is said thad God does nod 
makge misdakes, bud he does. Ragweed 


is one of theb.—Kansas City Star. oe EE RN 
———e ————_ Your best play on the ‘‘19th.’’ Tee off with a bite to 
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} eat, and follow through with that incomparable after- 
golf refreshment— 











European Trips for the Rough Season 


& 
The Quiet Southern Track to 
Algiers, North Africa and the B U d W e 1 me e Tf 
classic sunny south in the 
Mediterranean and Adriatic From an Immaculate Plant 


Regular Stops at Algiers (North Africa,) Naples 
° Th in plant of Anh -B 
(Italy,) Patras (Greece,) Trieste (Austria—near the separate ‘buildings. It covers 142 anaes c~ of ane ae ee ic’ mae 
Tyrol,) Austrian Riviera, Austro-Bohemian 70 city blocks. One can’t go through on atour of 
Watering Places ond the. whale European Continent. ators — are employed here and 1,500 others napeaten,comuaeres do daily, 
Seven to . ht days crossing the ocean, and six days ‘ Se 
r 


pleasure trip through the Mediterranean. Anheuser-Busch, St. Louis 


Sight-Seeing trips in every port. Free stopovers. 


PHELPS BROS. & Co., Gen. Ate 1] esheets Place, N.Y. The Largest Plant of Its Kind 
in the World 














I aps ter Music for your Words, 


Thave ac paid -wri 
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mire publ ish nN F 
under, fairest most eycrielem Te e fF ia fe 
and PROMOTE THROUGH ONLY SUCCESSFUL METHODS vateene depen ene 


1 i ti 4 i 
PUBL sH HER. e oui 4 Ont ts rit fe uaeaeeir senate eee 
eat piace pul sy hirismrrs Ss 2 pu Diished many of the greatest 


FREE BOOK 16 yeort to write for my valuable 


JOHN T. HALL, — 129 Golumbus Circle, NEW YORK. 
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deed simply cannot wear out the 
becoming looks and fit so char- 
acteristic of 


FULL 
FASHIONED 


Being knit to shape by HAND methods, of finest long fibre 
yarns, the “Blauvelt” fits the form with a made-to-measure 
smoothness, comfort and lasting shapeliness. 


The hand-made buttonholes won't tear out and the reinforced 
pockets won't lose their shape. Seams 
practically invisible. Strictly hand 
finished. For men and women in all 
colors and stitches. 


When buying sweaters, insist on the 
fashionable and perfect fitting “‘Blauvelt.” 
If not readily obtainable, write us and 
we will see that you are supplied. 


Write for Book of Styles 














ECHOES FROM THE OPERA 
“LE MISERERE ” 
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Hampshire 
fond 


It suggests a man’s personal 
writing desk, his personal 
thoughts and his personality. 


We have a sample packet 
we would like to mail 
you. Ask us for it. 


Hampshire Paper Co., South Hadley Falls, Mass. 
















































The Country Life Press 
Garden City, N. Y. 











Where the 
World’s Work is made 














better place to live in. 


George W. Alger a_bnilliant 


Bar has written a series of articles telling what has been 
done and what must be done to get it. 


“Organizing the Courts for Business.” 


Everyone Should Read This Great Series 


Swift and Cheap Justice 


é 99 once despatched a_ special 
‘Tunnel McAdoo train her's traveling ae he 
had forgotten. In the series “Who Govern the United 
States” Burton J. Hendrick tells the story and presents 
a fascinating pen-portrait of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the man who will largely influence the great question, 
“Shall the Control of the Currency be Public or Private?” 

of Christianity as well as of 


The Militant Age Suffrage. The story of the stu- 


pendous missionary activity of to-day is told in “The Busi- 
ness of Christianizing the World”. A century ago this work 
was called “useless, dangerous, fantastic”. Now the great 
business men of the world are devoting much of their 
time to the direction of an army of millions of mission- 
aries and the spending of tens of millions of dollars an- 
nually. 

: In the attention you have paid 
Are You Behind? to vocational‘education. There 
are 2,000,000 children between the ages of 14 and 16 
years out of school. 

H. E. Miles, Chairman of the Committee on Industrial 
Education of the National Association of Manufacturers, 
in “What I Am Trying To Do”, a series to be continued 
and to which many men of accomplishment contribute, 
tells how to give these children the education that makes 
them valuable in the work-a-day world without depriving 
them of their wages. 


TREWORLDSWoRK 


is covering subjects which every sensible person knows should 
have energetic and immediate attention to make this country a 


We need Swift and Cheap Justice. 


















member of the New York 





The first article is 







“Why Should I Wish To Be Napoleon 
When I Can Be George Washington ?” 


says Yuan Shih Kai, the Strong Man of China and Presi- 
dent of the Republic. A man who has seen this strangely 
fascinating man, studied him at close range — frequently 
spoken with him—has written an amazing story about 
him. Yuan Shih Kai might have stepped out of an Eastern 
fairy book. , 











And there will be the following articles and depart- 
ments—Man and His Machines, March of the Cities, 
Forward to the Land, Editorial Portraits, The 
Church Militant Against the Saloon, The March 
of Events, etc. 
























? believes that Enclosed 
The World’s Work jirsi<° 3 ‘aie 
come when all sensible people in this 7 trial “ subscrip- 









country should combine to build up tion to the World’s 


and strengthen. This, after all, 
best represents the American 
spirit and. this has always 




































been the particular hobby Yy 

of the magazine: “$7 

1500 pages hy “4 

year and more th a7 

graphic illustrations. 697 ,DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
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‘U-ALL-NO -— 
AFTER DINNER MINT 


A delicious, 


yALL-NO [ronan 


Catees SD Dieaeees ll its own. 


Sold in tin 
boxes only 


ee —never 
FACTURING CO-y » 
MNT | in bulk. 
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Dear 
Sirs: 
nclosed 
50 cts. 
nonths’ 
ibscrip- 
WN orld’s 


Books Received — 


Out of the Muck, by Lincoln Steffens. 
(The Hillacre Bookhouse. 25 cents.) 

Marriage and Genetics, by Chas. A. 
L. Reed, M. D., F.C. S. (Galton Press, 
Cincinnati, O.) 

Panama Rough Neck Ballads, by John 
Hall. (Published by Albert Lindo, Pan- 
ama and Canal Zone.) 

The Car and the Coyote, by Edward 
Peple. (Moffatt, Yard & Co.) 

Their Christmas Golden Wedding, by 
Caroline Abbot Stanley. (T. Y. Crowell 
Co. 50 cents.) 

Threads of Grey and Gold, by Myrtle 
Reed. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.) 

The Quest of the Dream, by Edna 
Kingsley Wallace. (G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. $1.50.) 

New England and New France, by 
James Douglas. (G.-P. Putnam’s Sons. 











Enters the Best 
2° Homes: 


For 125 years Carstairs’ purity and 


excellence have never varied. It is 


finest for medicinal purposes and all 
occasions where hospitality plays a 
part. 


Smooth, mellow, palatable. 


Blended of the finest ryes. Aged in 
wood. 
The numbered label shows our bottling. 


Established 1788 








A NEW QUALITY IN TOBACCO 


Just a year ago Stag was first put on the market, and it 
proved an instant Sensation. 


For years, smokers had been waiting and long- 
ing for the tobacco of PERFECT FLAVOR. 


Stag took the wonderful Burley leaf, found new perfections 
in it, and gave the world a tobacco whose fragrance and flavor 
touched new heights. 
This is why a Stag Smoker smiles when you talk to him 
about other tobaccos. Or he replies in the words of the 
immortal Kipling: 
“When you’ve heard old Stag a-callin’ 
“Then you don’t heed nothin’ else.” 
This is the ONE GREATEST QUALITY ever possessed by any tobacco. 
CONVENIENT PACKAGES 


The Pound Humidor The tro Cent Tin The Handy %-Size 5 Cent Tin 


_EVER-LASTING-LY mcieje)® 























Tristan and Isolde, by Oliver Huckel. 
(T. Y. Crowell Co. 75 cents.) 

WO p, by Maurice Drake. (E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $1.35.) 

Fatima, by Rowland Thomas. (Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.35.) 

The Soul of Melicent, by James 
Branch Cabell. (F. A. Stokes Co. $1.50.) 

Sex-Origin Determination, by Thomas 
E. Reed, M. D. (Rebman Co. $3.00.) 

Su-ra-kar-ta, by William MacHarg and 
Edwin Balmer. (Small, Maynard & Co., 
Boston, Mass. $1.25.) 


The Way of Ambition, by Robert 
Hichens. (F. A. Stokes Co. $1.35.) 
The Heart of the Desert, by Honore 
Willsie. (F. A. Stokes Co. $1.25.) 
A Little Green World, by J. E. Buck- 
rose. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25.) 
Joyous Gard, by Arthur Christopher 
Benson. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50:) 
The Memoirs of Mimosa, by Anne 
Elliott. (Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.25.) 
The Book of Evelyn, by Geraldine 
Bonner. (Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indiana- 
polis, Ind.) 

















DRESS «& VANITY FAIR 


—the new magazine published by 
the publishers of Vogue 


(Look on the newsstands for the 
cover shown on opposite page) 








IN LONDON alone there are seventeen papers like the “Sketch” and the 
“Tatler.” In America, strange to say, there is not one. These English publications, as 
you know, are wonderfully interesting. Although they fairly overflow with pictures, 
_ they are not merely picture papers. Although full of news, they are not newspapers. 


FASHIONS enough are shown to suit the most fastidious women; everything new 
and noteworthy on the stage—from Vaudeville to Grand Opera—is pictured 
and discussed; photographs and sketches of society in action, portraits of the 
notable men and beautiful women that everyone is talking about; pages of 
humorous drawings, follow one another in fascinating succession. 





SPORTS have their full share of space; golf, tennis, football, yachting, motoring, 
all are reported not only with pictures but with authoritative calendars. Horses 
and dogs find a page or two in every issue. The Fine Arts, too, get ample 
recognition whenever they present something of unusual interest — the lover of 
books, music, sculpture and painting will always find in this publication 
something well worth his while. 


IT is along the lines of these English publications that we have planned “Dress 
& Vanity Fair” our new magazine. All the resources and enterprise that have 
made “Vogue” preeminent in its own chosen field of fashions, will be utilized 
to give “Dress & Vanity Fair” an equally commanding position in its broader field. 


OUR AMBITION is not towards a popular magazine with a big subscription list. 
We don’t expect everybody to be interested in “Dress & Vanity Fair’, and, 
frankly, we shall not try to interest everybody. On the other hand, there are, we be- 
lieve, a great number of people, who will thoroughly enjoy the cleverness, the va- 
riety, the dash and appreciate the fastidiousness and luxuriousness that shall in time 
make “Dress & Vanity Fair” the most distinctive among all American magazines. 


“Dress & Vanity Fair” is a new magazine—new in every way. 
Have you had a copy yet? The second number—October—is now 
on sale at all newsstands. Next time you pass his stand be 


sure to ask your newsdealer for this new “Dress & Vanity Fair.” 


DRESS & VANITY FAIR 
. 25 Cents a Number Condé Nast, Publisher 3 Dollars a Year 
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PETER 7. CAREY. PRINTFR. NEW YORE 
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DRESS & VANITY FAIR 


A new magazine of 


THESTAGE FASHIONS SOCIETY SPORTS THE FINE ARTS 


Have you had acopy yet? It is a new magazine— 
newinevery way. The October number is just on the 
newsstands. Ask your newsdealer for a copy today. 
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Not only has the Pierce-Arrow turned 
the tide of imported cars so that there 
are today far less in proportion than 
some years ago—not only that, but the 
Pierce-Arrow in American hands has 
invaded Europe, giving greater satisfac- 
tion to its owners than a native car on 
its native heath. 


October 9, 1913 








